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Various; that the mind 
Of desuitory man, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty may be indalged.—Cowrsr. 








The task of an author is, either to teach what is not known, or to recommend 
known truths by his manner of adorning them; either to let new light in 
upon the mind, and open new scenes to the prospect, or to vary the dress 
and situation of common objects, so as to give them fresh grace, and more 
powerful attractions, to spread such flowers over the regions through which 
the intellect has already made its progress, as may tempt it to return, 
and take a second view of things hastily passed over, or negligently regard- 
ed. JonNsSON. 
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MEMOIRS OF PRINCE LEOPOLD. 


Prince Leopold George Christian Frederic, was born Dec. 
l@éth, 1790, and married March 2d, 1816, to her Royal Highness 
the princess Charlotte of Wales. He is the youngest son of Fran- 
cis Frederic Anthony, by Augusta Carolina Sophia, daughter of 
count Henry XXIV. Reuss of Ebersdorf. His brothers and sis- 
ters are—LErnest Anthony Charies Lewis, the reigning duke, who 
succeeded his father, Dec. 3, 1806; Ferdinand George Augustus; 
Sophia Frederica Carolina Louisa, married in 1804, to count 
Mensdorf, a colonel in the Austrian service; Antoinetta Ernestina 
Amelia, married in 1798, to Charles Alexander Frederic, brother 
to the king of Wirtemberg, a general in the Russian service, and 
governor of Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland; Juliana Henrietta 
Ulrica, before mentioned; and Maria Louisa Victoria, married in 
1803, to prince Emich Charles, of Leiningen, by whom she has 
been left a widow. 

In 1808, prince Leopold accompanied the emperor of Russia 
and his brother-in-law to the interview which Napoleon had appoin- 
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ted at Erfurt. In 1813, he went to Poland to the emperor of Rus- 
sia; and was the first prince of the then existing confederation ot 
the Rhine, who openly declared against France; he entered into the 
Russian service; was engaged on the 2d May at the battle of Lut- 
zen; was afterwards sent tothe support of the Prussian Gen. Kleist; 
returned to Lusatia; on the 19th, marched to the support of Gene- 
ral Barclay; and was recalled to assist on the 20th and 2\Ist, in the 
battle of Bautzen. On these occasions, he greatly distinguished him- 
self, as commander of cavalry in covering the different retreats, and 
repulsing the enemy, by his intrepidity and coolness. During the 
armistice the prince retired to Prague. 

At Konigstein, Pirna, Peterswalde, ona plain near Great Cotta, 
at the village of Prisen, prince Leopold highly distinguished him- 
self, and received on the field of battle the cross of commander of 
the military order of St. George, on the 30th August, and was af- 
terwards presented with the Austrian military order of Maria The- 
resa, and six or eight honourable distinctions from different sove- 
reigns. , 

He was present at the battle of Leipzig, on the 16th October; 
1813; with field marshal Blucher, on the 30th January, 1814; and 
took an active and principal part in most of the engagements which 
took place from this time tothe 31st March, as commander of the 
combined cavalry, and entered Paris with the reserve corps, and 
there remained in garrison. He accompanied the sovereigns to 
England, and continued here about a month after they had left it. 
The congress, as an acknowledgement of their services, granted a 
considerable indemnity to the house of Cobourg for the sacrifices 
they had made. 

Upon Bonaparte’s-return to France, he joined the grand allied 
army on the Rhine, which soon afterwards reached Paris; and then 
went to Berlin; where an invitation from the prince regent inti- 
mated to him the high destiny to which he was called. 

In his early youth, he manifested an excellent understanding, and 
a tender and a benevolent heart. As he advanced in years he dis- 
played a strong attachment to literary and scientific pursuits, and 
even at that time all his actions were marked with dignified gravi- 
ty and unusual moderation. His propensity to study was second- 


ed by the efforts of an excellent instructor, and as he remained i 
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stranger to all those dissipations with which persons of his age and 








rank are commonly indulged, his attainments, so early as his 15th 
year, were very extensive. His extraordinary capacity particu- 
larly unfolded itself in the study of the languages, history, mathe- 
matics, botany, music, and drawing, in which last he has made a 
preficiency that would be creditable to a professor. 

The vicissitudes which he was so early destined to experience, 
seem only to have contributed to preserve the purity of his mor- 
als; and they have certainly had a most powerful influence in the 
development of that rare moderation, that ardent love of justice, 
and that manly firmness which are the predominant traits in the 
character of this prince. 

Necessitated in like manner at so early an age to attend toa va- 
riety of diplomatic business, he acquired partly in this school, and 
partly in his extensive travels, a thorough knowledge of men in all 
their relations; and though his experience has not always been of 
the most agrecable species, still it has not been able to warp the 
kindness and benevolenoe of his nature. 

In his campaigns, and in the field of battle, where all false great- 
ness disappears, Leopold has given the most undeniable proofs 
that courage and a profound sense of religion and liberty, are in- 
nate in his soul; and that clear intelligence and unshaken fortitude 
are his securest possessions. With such qualities of the head and 
heart, with a character and principles that so completely harmonize 
with the feelings, the notions, nay even the prejudices of the Bri- 
tish nation, this illustrious prince authorizes us to anticipate, from 
his union with the heiress to the throne, results equally conducive 
to the welfare of the people at large, and to the happiness of that 
distinguished family of which he is become a member. 


What a satisfaction it is toa man just to nick a thing, to save 
it by a minute, so that a trifle later would have produced a mis- 
carriage. Judge therefore what a torment it must be to reflect 
upon an irreversible opportunity once lost: I need give no instan- 
ces; every one can recollect but too many. 
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NEW SYSTEM OF MYTHOLOGY. 
LOVE, OR CUPID. 


AttnouGcu Cupid be not one of the superior gods, he was 
one of the most powerful. 

This offspring of beauty was born and admitted into Olympus at 
the same time as his parent. This god,the most beautiful of all 
the immortals, had very few adventures of his own, notwithstand- 
ing he bore such a share in those of others: his eternal childhood 
rende-ed him a stranger to the tortures he occasioned, yet he has 
been represented, in a particular instance, as a most accomplished 
youth, and burning with all the fires he was wont to kindle. 

Psyche, the most beautiful of all mortals, captivated Cupid un- 
known to herself. An oracle had predicted that she was to mar- 
ry an immortal monster, more mischievous and perfidious than a 
viper, a general dispensator of strife and discord, the terror of the 
human race, formidable to the gods, and dreaded even in the infer- 
nal regions. In order to avert those sinister predictions, her 
parents had exposed her on the summit of an inaccessible moun- 
tain, hanging over a precipice. Zephyr, the confidant of Cupid, was 
ordered to carry her off, and he transported her into a sumptuous 
palace. Psyche’s alarms soon made room for surprise and amaze- 
ment; she found herself alone in an enchanting asylum, her eyes 
wandered from wonders to wonders, a sweet melody detains her, 
she is overcome by her own sensations; invisible agents hurry to 
attend on her, her wishes are anticipated, her curiosity alone is not 
gratified although the most predominant. Night came on; a voice, 
which conveyed confusion and disorder into her mind, at the 
same time solicited her hand: Psyche was unable to refuse it; and 
as a token of that mysterious union she reccived a band that Cupid 
-no longer wished to wear after having scen her. 

In this same manner did several days pass, Psyche receiving 
at night the visits of her invisible husband. She might have been 
happy had it not been for the prediction of the oracle, but the idea 
of the monster that was intended for her embittered her enjoy- 
ments; doubt and uncertainty cxcluded easiness of mind, and curi- 
osity banished slecp; she could no longer exist without knowing 


the object to whom she was united. At the approach of night she 
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slily concealed a lamp, and waited impatiently till her husband 
should be fast asleep. His irregular breathing soon apprized her 
of the moment being arrived; with trembling steps she advanced 
a6 towards the couch on which he reposed, when, instead of the hi- 


deous monster she had been apprehensive of seeing, she beheld 





at the most beautiful of the gods. The lamp began to waver in her 
all unsteady hand, a drop of oil fell on Cupid and awoke him; he 
d- instantly flew away upbraiding her for her curiosity. Psyche on 
od the following night received no visit from her husband: overwhelm- 
as ed with grief she attempted to put an end to her existence with the 
ed fatal band that had been given her as a token of a too transient 
union, but an invisible hand stopped her. The delightful palace 
al in which she resided lost all its attractions, Cupid had deserted it, 
= she also left it to yo in questofhim. She successively applied to 
.o all the gods that he might be restored to her, she even solicited 
he Venus, who was no less exasperated against her than jealous of her 
it beauty. Habit, one of the goddess’s attendants, dragged poor 
rs, Psyche to the feet of Venus, who vented her rage in the bitterest 
a reproaches and the most opprobrious language: the unfortunate 
as victim was next committed to the care of Solicitude and of Sad- 
US ness, who received strict injunctions to torment her; yet this was 
et only a prelude to the trials that awaited her. The goddess impo- 
- sed upon her the most absurd and most dangerous undertakings; one 
ws time she would send her to draw a bucket full of stagnant water 
to froma well guarded by two fierce dragons; another time to fetch 
x from an inaccessible spot a flake of gilt wool. An invisible agent 
m triumphed over all those difficulties, and the rage of Venus was 
he made impotent. Another time again she commanded her to di- 
a vide, within a short interval, each particular sort of grain from a 
id heap in which they were all mixed. Psyche despaired of ever ac- 
complishing her task, but on a sudden the grains all divided and 
S | sorted ofthemselves. The most difficult and perilous of all the la- 
= bours imposed upon her was, most fortunately, the last. Vesus 
va had ordered her to descend into the infernal regions, there to de- 
it mand of Proserpine part of her beauty, and to bring itto her ina 
I- box. Psyche this once imagined that task too difficult to be per- 
1S | formed even by the god who had hitherto assisted her. She knew 


not which way to go, besides how could she expect to obtain from 
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Proserpine a favour that no female would be inclined to grant’ 
However, a voice, which she recognised, acquainted her with what 
she was to doto succeed in her dangerous enterprise, but warned 
her atthe same time to beware of opening the box she was to be 
entrusted with. Psyche executed with great punctuality the first 
part of her instructions; she had already left the gloomy abode, 
after having obeyed her orders, and was proceeding over a desert, 
when, tired to an extreme, she sat down ona rock and began to ex- 
amine the fatal box: her breast is agitated with the desire of steal- 
ing part of the valuable treasure, curiosity prompts her, and 
she yicids to the temptation. A soporific vapour instantly issued 
from the box, Psyche fainted away, and not one succouring mortal 
was near at hand; but Cupid kept watch over her, one ofhis shafts 
grazed the delicate skin of the imprudent offender and restored her 
to life; the deadly vapour returned into the box, and Psyche pro- 
ceeded on her journey. Cupid immediately directed his flight to- 
wards Olympus, and begged of Jupiter to call a meeting of the 
gods. Venus was ordained to consent to the union of Cupid and of 
Psyche, whom Mercury was commissioned to convey to Olympus, 
where she was received and ranked with the immortals. The nup- 
tials were celebrated with more joy and mirth than splendour, for 
they were the nuptials of Love. Voluptuousness was their enly 
issue. 

Psyche, in Greek, signifies soul, and on that word is the alle- 
gory founded. She is represented with a butterfly’s wings, which 
were the emblem of the soul; and those wings were used in the 
representation of spiritual beings. When Cupid accompanies her 
he appears as a youth of celestial beauty with wings, his bow and 
quiver lie at his feet, he wears no band, but his eyes are fixed on 
Psyche. 

I-xcept in the above particular episode, Cupid is represented as 
a child, naked and with wings; sometimes he holds a bow in his 
hand and carries a quiver on his back; he is either blind or is blind- 
folded; he is also represented as a child shooting at animals. It is 
pretended that Jupiter, aware of the mischief he would occasion, » 
had invited Venus to get rid of him; that the infant accordingly 
was exposed in a forest, where he first was taught the use of arms. 

Upon the preceding allegory, Mrs. Tighe founded her beau- 
tiful poem, entitled Psyche. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
OBITUARY NOTICE OF FRANCIS COPE. 


THE wisdom and goodness of Providence are manifested 
even in the most painful circumstances of life. Those afflictions 
which threaten to overwhelm the soul, are generally associated, 
in the reflecting mind, witb recollections that sooth the agitation 
of grief and save us from despair. The mother, who mourns 
the loss of her infant, still remembers its smile with pleasure; 
and the very, circumstance that would seem to heighten the pain of 
separation, does in truth rob the sting of half its anguish. The 
father, whose prattling boy has been severed from his knee, in the 
midst of his sorrow recalls the playful attitude and lisping voice, 
and the fond remembrance beguiles the pain of that keenness 
which is too exquisite for human nature to endure. In the be- 
reavement of those friends who have attained to maturity; whose 
ininds have expanded and given the flattering promise of future 
excellence;—whose sense, virtues and acquirements have added 
to the bonds of natural affection, the strong ties of personal re- 
spect, admiration and love,—although the pangs of parting are 
more severe, yet does the mind seek, in the recollection of those 
virtues and accomplishments, a balm to mitigate the anguish of 
separation. “ In the midst of judgment, saith the Lord, I will re- 
member mercy.” 

‘hese reflections have arisen from the fecent decease of a 
inast estimable young man; whose loss would be insupportable 
were it not, under a humble resignation to Divine Providence, for 
the delightful recollection of his person, his disposition, his talents 
and his virtues. 

Francis Corr, the lamented subject of this notice, the son 
of Tuomas P. Corr, Esa. of this city, was born on the 27th of 
October, 1794. He had, therefore, last October accomplished the 
interesting period of twenty-one years. Tl health, arising from 
un injury sustained sometime since, upon his knee, induced the 
advice, by his physician, of sea-bathing; and, accompanied by his 
vrother, he repaired to the sea side, for that purpose early in Au 


zust. There he partook moderately of those diversions incidem 
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to the place, which his health would permit. Misfortunes are 
sometimes said tocast their shadows before them. A variety of 
circumstances seem to indicate that his mind was impressed with 
the idea of the determination of Heaven in respect to him. On 
the eighth or ninth most of the company of his acquaintance took 
their departure froim the watering place. Francis and his brother 
concluded also to return, and took their passage to depart. Cir- 
cumstances, however, occurred, which induced them to tarry one 
day longer. On the tenth about eleven o’clock they went into the 
water, as usual, to bathe, when a heavy and unusual sea struck, 
and widely separated them; casting his brother towards the shore, 
and wafting Francis far into the ocean. Lame and enfeebled by 
disease he was unable to buffet the waves. He gave his agoniz- 
ed brother one placid look, and was borne to the bosom of his 
God. 

The deceased was a young man of a fine form and pleasing 
countenance. Sickness and study had recently thrown a shade of 
paleness upon his cheeks, which, contrasted with an eye of pecu- 
liar lustre, gave him an air of more than common interest. A 
stranger would have particularly noted him in the largest assem- 
bly; and the ingenuous and feeling heart would instinctively have 
sought his acquaintance. Of manners gentle, polished, and refin- 
ed:—of a mind clear, strong and highly cultivated;—of a dispo- 
sition most amiable and endearing, and of virtues unspotted as the 
ermine, it is not strange that his sudden and melancholy fate should 
have opened a deep wound in the social circle; or, that the day 
on which his loss was announced should have cast a cloud of sor- 
row over a large portion of the city. 

At the age of sixteen, the object of this notice entered the 
book-store of J. Johnson, as an assistant. A memorandum made 
by him, in his common place-book, on that occasion, discovers a 


heart so feeling and correct, that it cannot fail to be read with 


pleasure. 

“ March 11th, 1812. An important day tome. I have this 
day commenced active life in the store of J. Johnson. May 
the bustle of business never destroy my relish for any thing of a 


more (at present) congenial nature to my soul. May self-interest 
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never predominate over the more Christian qualities of modera- 
tion and humanity. May I never distress the poor though my 
debtor; nor exact rigorously from the indigent. May I never for- 
get that riches are perishable: May I never make an idol of gold, 
or forget God my Creator: May the Father of Mercies guide 
me through the rough path of life, for of myself, I am very sensi- 
ble I am incompetent to encounter its difficulties.” 

The warmest encomiums that friendship could dictate could 
not add to the impression which this private, unostentatious me- 
morandum is calculated to inspire. 

In 1812 he ventured before the public his first essay in lite- 
rature, which appeared in The Port Folio for May, with an invi- 
tation from the editor to renew his visit. The lines alluded to 
were under the signature of C. F. and although disfigured by one 
or two typographical errors, do not need the praise of partial 
friendship to recommend them to every reader of taste. After this 
period, it is believed that he was an occasional contributor to that 
valuable magazine, but to what extent the writer is not apprized. 
His common place-book, though not regularly kept, and evident- 
ly never intended for the public eye, contains numerous philoso- 
phical and literary criticisms, which discover a justness and depth 
of thought, combined with a delicacy of taste surpassing the ex- 
pectations of his friends, and giving the fairest promise of future 
literary distinction; while the occasional sportiveness of his ima- 
eination, and the numerous expressions of benevolent and religious 
feeling exhibit the author inthe most amiable light. His learning 
too, was considerable. From the French, Latin and German lan- 
cuages he translated with facility; and his knowledge of the He- 
brew enabled him to read the Scriptures in their original tongue. 

Among the papers recently written, and found in the hand 
writing of our deceased friend, is one, which may possibly have 
been copied, but is thought to have beer the first sketch of an 
original poem. It was found ona scrap of paper, irregularly 
written and interlined. Although liable to criticism, yet it 
breathes a spirit so pure, humble, and resigned to the will of his 
maker, that no apology is deemed necessary for transcribing it for 
the public eye. As if conscious of approaching ills, the writer 
seems to direct the soul to the only rock on which it can repose 
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to the place, which his health would permit. Misfortunes are 
sometimes said tocast their shadows before them. A variety of 
circumstances seem to indicate that his mind was impressed with 
the idea of the determination of Heaven in respect to him. On 





the eighth or ninth most of the company of his acquaintance took 
their departure from the watering place. Francis and his brother 
concluded also to return, and took their passage to depart. Cir- 
cumstances, however, occurred, which induced them to tarry one 
day longer. On the tenth about eleven o’clock they went into the 
water, as usual, to bathe, when a heavy and unusual sea struck, 
and widely separated them; casting his brother towards the shore, 
and wafting Francis far into the ocean. Lame and enfeebled by 
disease he was unable to buffet the waves. He gave his agoniz- 
ed brother one placid look, and was borne to the bosom of his 
God. 

The deceased was a young man of a fine form and pleasing 
countenance. Sickness and study had recently thrown a shade of 
paleness upon his cheeks, which, contrasted with an eye of pecu- 
liar lustre, gave him an air of more than common interest. <A 
stranger would have particularly noted him in the largest assem- 
bly; and the ingenuous and feeling heart would instinctively have 
sought his acquaintance. Of manners gentle, polished, and refin- 
ed:—of a mind clear, strong and highly cultivated;—of a dispo- 
sition most amiable and endearing, and of virtues unspotted as the 
ermine, it is not strange that his sudden and melancholy fate should 
have opened a deep wound in the social circle; or, that the day 
on which his loss was announced should have cast a cloud of sor- 
row over a large portion of the city. 

At the age of sixteen, the object of this notice entered the 
book-store of J. Johnson, as an assistant. A memorandum made 
by him, in his common place-book, on that occasion, discovers a 
heart so feeling and correct, that it cannot fail to be read with 
pleasure. 

“ March llth, 1812. An important day tome. I have this 
day commenced active life in the store of J. Johnson. May 
the bustle of business never destroy my relish for any thing of a 


more (at present) congenial nature to my soul. May self-interest 
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never predominate over the more Christian qualities of modera- 
tion and humanity. May I never distress the poor though my 
debtor; nor exact rigorously from the indigent. May I never for- 
get that riches are perishable: May I never make an idoi of gold, 
or forget God my Creator: May the Father of Mercies guide 
me through the rough path of life, for of myself, I am very sensi- 
ble I am incompetent to encounter its difficulties.” 

The warmest encomiums that friendship could dictate could 
not add to the impression which this private, unostentatious me- 
morandum is calculated to inspire. 

In 1812 he ventured before the public his first essay in lite- 
rature, which appeared in The Port Folio for May, with an invi- 
tation from the editor to renew his visit. The lines alluded to 
were under the signature of C. F’. and although disfigured by one 
or two typographical errors, do not need the praise of partial 
friendship to recommend them to every reader of taste. After this 
period, it is believed that he was an occasional contributor to that 
valuable magazine, but to what extent the writer is not apprized. 
His common place-book, though not regularly kept, and evident- 
ly never intended for the public eye, contains numerous philoso- 
phical and literary criticisms, which discover a justness and depth 
of thought, combined with a delicacy of taste surpassing the ex- 
pectations of his friends, and giving the fairest promise of future 
literary distinction; while the occasional sportiveness of his ima- 
eination, and the numerous expressions of benevolent and religious 
feeling exhibit the author inthe most amiable light. His learning 
too, was considerable. From the French, Latin and German lan- 
cuages he translated with facility; and his knowledge of the He- 
brew enabled him to read the Scriptures in their original tongue. 

Among the papers recently written, and found in the hand 
writing of our deceased friend, is one, which may possibly have 
been copied, but is thought to have beer the first sketch of an 
original poem. It was found ona scrap of paper, irregularly 
written and interlined. Although liable to criticism, yet it 
breathes a spirit so pure, humble, and resigned to the will of his 
maker, that no apology is deemed necessary for transcribing it for 
the public eye. As if conscious of approaching ills, the writer 
seems to direct the soul to the only rock on which it can repose 
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to the place, which his health would permit. Misfortunes are 
sometimes said tocast their shadows before them. A variety of 
circumstances seem to indicate that his mind was impressed with 
the idea of the determination of Heaven in respect to him. On 
the eighth or ninth most of the company of his acquaintance took 
their departure from the watering place. Francis and his brother 
concluded also to return, and took their passage to depart. Cir- 
cumstances, however, occurred, which induced them to tarry one 
day longer. On the tenth about eleven o’clock they went into the 
water, as usual, to bathe, when a heavy and unusual sea struck, 
and widely separated them; casting his brother towards the shore, 
and wafting Francis far into the ocean. Lame and enfeebled by 
disease he was unable to buffet the waves. He gave his agoniz- 
ed brother one placid look, and was borne to the bosom of his 
God. 

The deceased was a young man of a fine form and pleasing 
countenance. Sickness and study had recently thrown a shade of 
paleness upon his cheeks, which, contrasted with an eye of pecu- 
liar lustre, gave him an air of more than common interest. A 
stranger would have particularly noted him in the largest assem- 
bly; and the ingenuous and feeling heart would instinctively have 
sought his acquaintance. Of manners gentle, polished, and refin- 
ed:—of a mind clear, strong and highly cultivated;—of a dispo- 
sition most amiable and endearing, and of virtues unspotted as the 
ermine, it is not strange that his sudden and melancholy fate should 
have opened a deep wound in the social circle; or, that the day 
on which his loss was announced should have cast a cloud of sor- 
row over a large portion of the city. 

At the age of sixteen, the object of this notice entered the 
book-store of J. Johnson, as an assistant. A memorandum made 
by him, in his common place-book, on that occasion, discovers a 
heart so feeling and correct, that it cannot fail to be read with 
pleasure. 

‘ March 11th, 1812. An important day tome. I have this 
day commenced active life in the store of J. Johnson. May 
the bustle of business never destroy my relish for any thing of a 
more (at present) congenial nature to my soul. May self-interest 
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never predominate over the more Christian qualities of modera- 
tion and humanity. May I never distress the poor though my 
debtor; nor exact rigorously from the indigent. May I never for- 
get that riches are perishable: May I never make an idoi of gold, 
or forget God my Creator: May the Father of Mercies guide 
me through the rough path of life, for of myself, I am very sensi- 
ble I am incompetent to encounter its difficulties.” 

The warmest encomiums that friendship could dictate could 
not add to the impression which this private, unostentatious me- 
morandum is calculated to inspire. 

In 1812 he ventured before the public his first essay in lite- 
rature, which appeared in The Port Folio for May, with an invi- 
tation from the editor to renew his visit. The lines alluded to 
were under the signature of C. F’. and although disfigured by one 
or two typographical errors, do not need the praise of partial 
friendship to recommend them to every reader of taste. After this 
period, it is believed that he was an occasional contributor to that 
valuable magazine, but to what extent the writer is not apprized. 
His common place-book, though not regularly kept, and evident- 
ly never intended for the public eye, contains numerous philoso- 
phical and literary criticisms, which discover a justness and depth 
of thought, combined with a delicacy of taste surpassing the ex- 
pectations of his friends, and giving the fairest promise of future 
literary distinction; while the occasional sportiveness of his ima- 
eination, and the numerous expressions of benevolent and religious 
feeling exhibit the author inthe most amiable light. His learning 
too, was considerable. From the French, Latin and German lan- 
cuages he translated with facility; and his knowledge of the He- 
brew enabled him to read the Scriptures in their original tongue. 

Among the papers recently written, and found in the hand 
writing of our deceased friend, is one, which may possibly have 
been copied, but is thought to have been the first sketch of an 
original poem. It was found ona scrap of paper, irregularly 
written and interlined. Although liable to criticism, yet it 
breathes a spirit so pure, humble, and resigned to the will of his 
maker, that no apology is deemed necessary for transcribing it for 
the public eye. As if conscious of approaching ills, the writer 
seems to direct the soul to the only rock on which it can repose 
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in safety amid the storms of life. It need scarcely be added that 
these lines were a source of great consolation to his mourning 
friends. 
When adverse winds right keenly blow; 
When stern affliction’s grasp we know; 
Her torch when persecutien whirls; 
When Envy lifts her snaky curls: 
Thrice happy he whose soul resign’d, 
Unmov’d can see the torrent run; 
Can say, his eye to Heaven inclin’d, 
“THY WILL BE DONE.” 


O life, thy roses thorns unfold; 
O death, thy grasp is fearful cold. 
With riches come unnumbered cares, 
With poverty ten thousand snares. 
Then where can happiness be found? 
Nor in the cot, nor purple throne, 
Herein doth happiness abound, 
“THY WILL BE DONE.” 


When blasting winds blow cold and bleak, 
With longing eye and sunken cheek, 
When haggard famine stalks around; 
When war triumphant stains the ground; 
When the sad mother beats her breast 
To see her babe’s last sigh is drawn; 
O what can sooth her soul to rest? 
‘THY WILL BE DONE.” 


Tis this can still the adyerse gale, 
Tis this can bid wan famine hail, 
Tis this can soften war’s alarms, 
’Tis this oppression’s rage disarms, 
This plucks the thistle from our road 
When life’s deluding joys are gone; 
Tis this will raise the soul to God, K 
‘THY WILL BE DONE.” 


Francis Core, amiable and interesting youth, farewell. ‘Thy 
pure spirit, we fondly trust 


‘* Now life’s deluding jovs are gone” &, 
reposes, free from care and pain, in the delightful mansions with = 


the blessed. Could every grace that embellishes the mind, and 
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- every virtue that can adorn the soul—could the unmingled love 
of all who knew thee, have snatched thee from the wave, thou 
hadst still lived. Of him truly may it be said: 


wy 


** He was a friend most loved, a son most dear, 
Who ne’er knew joy, but friendship might divide; 
Or gave his parents grief but when he died.” 





HISTORICAL ANECDOTES. 


EUDOXIA THEODORA, FIRST WIFE TO PETER THE GREAT. 


Tue czar having assembled together a number of beautiful 
young females belonging to the first nobility in the duchy of Nov- 
ogorod, his choice fell upon Eudoxia, who had no qualifications 
but her beauty to fix the affections of her husband. Haughty and 
jealous in her disposition, she wished to reign over both the heart 
and empire of Peter; she soon lost his favour, and was left without 
the smallest hope of retrieving it. 

After her husband had repudiated her she sought by every 
means in her power to thwart his undertakings; here her revenge, 
which she sought to throw on Peter, fell heavily on herself. The 
czar would have allowed her to remain unmolested after their sep- 
aration, but she in a manner compelled him to severity by her re- 
fractory behaviour; he, therefore, obliged her to enter a convent 
remarkable for the rigidity of its discipline. Peter, however, had 
not long been wedded to Catharine before Eudoxia quitted her re- 
ligious habit, and took the dignity of empress upon her. She left 
the convent with a man of the name of Glebow, with whom she 
held an illicit correspondence through the means of the archbish- 
ep of Rostaw. 

The czar immediately put every one under arrest, and sacri- 
ficed them to his vengeance, whom he suspected of being ac- 
cessary to the crimes of the late empress, amongst whom 
was Abraham Lapoukin, the brother of Eudoxia, who was behead- 





ed, and Glebow was racked to death upon the wheel. Eudoxia, 
whose own hand writing proved her adultery, furnished sufficient 
evidence to proceed against her; yet Glebow under his most cruel 
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torments, persisted in attesting her innocence, and defended the 
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virtue of this unfortunate princess with his last breath. Before he 
expired the czar himself approached him, and conjured him by 
every thing most sacred, to confess his guilt and that of Eudoxia. 
Glebow, collecting all that remained of his exhausted strength, re- 
garded the czar with a mixture of indignation and contempt.— 
‘¢You must,” said he, “ be as weak minded as you are cruel, to 
believe that if, in the midst of the most horrid torments, I would 
not consent to slander the virtue of the empress, that I should now 
accuse the innocence and honour ofa virtuous woman, who had no 
other fault than that of loving thee too well, now I have no hopes 
ofliving. Begone, monster, and let me die in peace.”’ So saying, 
Glebow spit in the face of the monarch. 

Although after this Peter wished to doom Eudoxia to death, 
yet he was loth to pronounce the sentence, and convened an assem- 
bly of bishops and priests: who, after condemning her to receive a 
discipline from the hands of two nuns, she was conducted toa con- 
vent on the borders of the lake of Ladoga. 

Eudoxia dwelt six years, which was the remainder of the czar’s 
life, in one single room, fed only on bread and water and some li- 
queurs. After the death of Peter, Catharine had her transferred 
to a dungeon in the fortress of Schlusselbourg, with an old wo- 
man, who was a dwarf, to wait on her; and where Eudoxia was 
frequently reduced to be her own servant, according to the conva- 
lescence of each from those infirmities which they mutually suf- 
fered. 


A. COLBIORNSEN. 


It was in the year 1716 that Charles XII. marched his army 
into Norway, in the vicinity of Christiania. Part of it he detached 
to proceed through Ringerige, to destroy the silver mines at 
Kongsberg. During the interval of the march, the Swedish colo- 
nel, Loven, fought his way through a narrow defile in the forest of 
Harestue, reached Ringerige, and in the evening the church of 
Nordenboug. The parsonage house he fixed upon for his own 
quarters, and placed his troops and suite at a short distance. Lieu- 
tenant-general Lutzow had detached some few dragoons to ob- 
serve the enemy; this detachment had posted themselves in Stcen, 
at half a league from the Swedes. These knew where the Danes 
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were; but the latter had received no intelligence of the enemy be- 
ing at Nordenboug. 

A priest named J. Ramus was confined to his bed, and yet his 
wife, Ann Colbiérnsen, was obliged to receive those unexpected 
guests, and to wait upon them, besides bribing them not to have 
her premises ransacked. 

The Swedes, upon their arrival, held consultation upon their fu- 
ture operations, and determined on the following morning to drive 
those dragoons from Steen, and next to march to Kongsbure. 

The priest’s wife, who, notwithstanding she attended to 
her domestic concerns, paid equal attention to what was said, 
proposed to acquaint the Norwegians, whom she understood 
to be so near, with what was going on. To this effect she showed 
great kindness to the Swedes, and supplied them all, even those 
that were not quartered in the parsonage house, with plenty of 
mead and brandy. 

Meanwhile, to accomplish her purpose, she pretended to be 
short of a few articlesto prepare their dinner, obtained leave to 
send her maid for them, when in fact she dispatched the girl to 
impart the intelligence to a neighbouring woodman, who was to for- 
ward the information to the dragoons. 

The Swede colonel having inquired of her the way to Steen, 
she gave him a wrong direction. He ordered one of his men to 
keep his horses in readiness, standing at the door all night long, but 
she got the fellow drunk, had the horses taken back into the sta- 
bles, and locked the door. She next pretended to compassionate 
the soldiery that were to spend the whole night in the open air 
when the cold was so severe, and offered to light a fire for them in 
the yard. The colonel agreeing to the proposal, she ordeggd some 
dry wood and straw to be instantly set fire to, in order that the 
Norwegians, seeing the blaze might not miss their way; the light, 
moreover, was to serve as a signal for them to commence the at- 
tack. These preparations were attended with success. The mo- 
ment the dragoons discovered the flames they marched forward, 
and arrived unperceived: the colonel was taken prisoner, the men 
either slain or routed, and the meal that had been prepared for 
them was given to the victors. 

At day break Colbiornsen went to examine the field of battle, 
accompanied by one single woman. The Swedes who hac fled in 
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the night had rallied, determined to attack in their turn. Although 
a great number of them had perished, they were still superior in 
force; but as they were ignorant of that of the enemy, they sent a 











sergeant with a few men, to reconnoitre. This detachment meet- 
ing the two females, the sergeant holding his fixed bayonet to the 
breast of Colbiérnsen, demanded where the dragoons were, and 
how many innumber? Her companion fainted, but she undaunt- 
ed, asked him in reply, “ Dues your prince pay you to murder wo- 
men?” The sergeant instantly withdrew his musket, but repeat- 
ed the question. “ Oh! that,” said she, “ may easily be ascertain- 
ed. They are now filing behind the church in search of you.”— 
‘¢ Once more how many are they?”—* I cannot tell, for I have not 
reckoned them; all that I know is that théy are very numerous.” 
The sergeant bore those tidings as certain to his troop, who run 
away in such a disorder that some were taken by the peasantry, 
and others perished in the precipices. 
So much for the intrepidity of a woman! 


M. GAMBARUK. 
Unpber the reign of king Snies a dreadful famine threatened 
Denmark. The whole population wanted bread, neither could 
the king procure them any. A general meeting of the people was 
summoned to determine upon the best measure to be adopted in 
the present emergency. Some among the elders proposed to have 
all the aged and children of both sexes put to death, that the provi- 
sions they had left should serve for the subsistence of those robust 
young men who, in those days of perpetual warfare, were most eligi- 
ble to fight the battles of their country. Most cruel as the propo- 
sed remedy was, from urgent necessity the king objected not te 
take it ito consideration. 

A lady, named M. Gambaruk, shuddering at the very idea of sce- 
ing her country deluged in blood, harangued the- assembly with 
noble spirit, representing how disgraceful it would be for the na- 
tion at large to have retourse to so barbarous a measure; urging 
at the same time that it were more natural and expedient to send 
part of the youths out of the country to go and settle somewhere 
else. The plan was agrced to, and it was decided by ballot who 
were to go. They settled first in Pannonia, from whence they 
proceeded to Italy, where they founded the kingdom of Lombardy. 
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ANECDOTE OF THE PRESENT KING OF SPAIN. 


Extracted from a Spanish sermon delivered at a grand function celebrated at 
Cadiz, by Don Blaz de Ostoloza, chaplain major, and confessor to his ma- 
jesty. 

‘Tue confessor begins by giving a picture of the life of the 
king at Valency. 

“ The king,” says he, “ rose at eight o’clock, heard mass, 
breakfasted, made afterwards a party at billiards, entered his clo- 
set to read his letters or some portion of holy writ, embroidered 
at the tambour till two o’clock, at which time fle took a short air- 
ing in a carriage—he dined on his return—made a short prayer, 
received his brothers, or those who were admitted to pay their 
court to him, supped, and before going to bed recited with all his 
household the Litanies, which he toned himself. 

“ An agent of Napoleon, whose impious presence he was 
forced to endure, employed all means of seduction to draw the in- 
fant from his holy occupations. He brought a troop of female 
dancers from Paris, and even his own wife, to endeavour to charm 
the king; but I perceived by certain signs (adds the confessor, 
whose words we translate literally,) that the breasts of these wo- 
men, indecently exposed, were beginning to have a dangerous ef- 
fect on the prince, who was ready to fall into the seventh deadly 
sin. I admonished him in time, and, like the slave of Potiphar, 
Don Ferdinand escaped these new sirens. 

“ The king was above all things incensed at the poverty of 
the chief altar of the parish of Valency; and at there being in the 
chateau, a play-house, while there was neither a chapel nor an 
oratory—while the people were luxurious in their furniture and 
feasts, and miserable in the decoration of their temples. The king 
embroidered, himself, a beautiful robe of white silk, with gold 
pallets and gold fringe, for the Virgin. He had raised a superb 
altar, gilt, and he sometimes served, himself, the mass at the feet 
of the queen of the angels. The queen of the angels was most 
sensible of these royal attentions, and manifested to him her con- 
tent by many signs. It happened in particular, that one night an 
ecclesiastic of the district being overcome with sleep in the church, 
the virgin appeared to him as coming out of the altar,—she ad- 
vanced towards the ecclesiastic, made seyeral turns round him, 
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to display the elegance of her toilette, and said to him, sighing, 
that her son received the yows of the king in recompense of the 
fine robe that he had given her; that the Spanish princes would 
not remain long without being delivered; and that they must form 
an order of the Holy Sacrament, with which all the knights should 
be armed for his defence. 

“‘ The priest, much touched by this speech, awakened, and 
same to me to reveal the miraculous vision; but I answered by 
assuring him that the Holy Virgin had already said as much to 
the king himself—who in thanking her had promised, that on his 
return to Spain he would make her worship flourish over all the 
provinces subject to his dominion.” 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO—THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. NO. 505. 


Mr. SauntTer. 
SourHEyY observes that “magazines are fishing boats 


which the buccaniers of literature do not condescend to burn, 
sink, and destroy.” Had I not met with this remark, I 
should never perhaps have ventured my safety on the ocean of 
letters; for although one of the members of the Pennsylvania le- 
gislature declared, as an argument against an insurance company 
“that a man might get his life insured and live for ever;” yet I 
never relied implicitly on the assertion; and as I am one of those 
quiet people, who do not like to let the winds of heaven visit their 
faces too roughly, I should have been contented to have re- 
mained in the dullness of obscurity, rather than have offered, in 
myself, a subject for critical piracy. They tell me, moreover, Mr. 
Saunter, that you are a very clever man, and withal an excellent 
pilot, and thus assuredI shall venture one trip with you, and if you 
bring me back in safety, and do not “use me ungenteely” on ¢ 
passage, [ may perhaps venture again. And though it is said to be 
a presage of ill luck to have a parson on board, I shall not object 
to you on that score, but will even be glad to have the next dirth 
to the lay preacher. 

Y wish, my dear Mr. Saunter, to vindicate my sex from the un- 
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senerous aspersions that have been thrown upon it by yours. 
They are to be found in the writings of all nations, even as far 
back as the days of Solomon. AZahomet forsooth, would not allow 
us to be possessed of souls, and lord Monboddo with a sneering li- 
berality, has given us a feature which nature never enéailed upon 
us. Not content with allowing some of us to“ lead apes” in tne 
next world, he would make us mothers of them inthis. Perhaps, 
by the bye, if it was customary for the young gentiemen of the pre- 
sent day to be matronised as young ladies are, the resemblance 
which lord Monboddo fancied, would be much less striking. It 
would then be necessary fora youth to finish his college exerci- 
ses, before he could become a monkey, and he would then only 
be eligible, as a candidate for that dignity, after being pro- 
perly introduced into the fraternity by a more experienced ape 
than himself. Butto the point—men of sour dispositions, and of 
malignant wit, and in fact all who do not to their faith “ add chari- 
iy,” and who want for something to abuse and rail at, find ob- 
jects in our defenceless sex. “ Will you sit down with me,” 
says the snarling Jaques “ and we two will rail against our mis- 
tresses, the world, and all our misery.” And Rosalind speaking of 
the evils which this same worthy gentleman has laid to the charge 
of women, says “ they are all like to one another as half pence are: 
every one fault secming monstrous till his fellow fault came to 
match it.’ What dreadful reprobates he must have thought us! 
Shakspeare, however, has been “ a good soldier to a lady as well 
as to a lord,” and therefore I have nothing to say to him. Pope 
asserts that 


** Most women have no characters at all;” 


while the whole race of amorous songsters, combine to celebrate 
us as angels and goddesses, and will not allow us to be flesh and 
blood. What, in the name of wonder, are we then? If we have nei- 
ther flesh, blood, soul, nor character, we are surely neither apes, 
angels, nor women; and the pretty gentlemen who thus filch 
away our good names, without giving us an equivalent, or even 
saying, “ by your leave,” are guilty of a petty kind of larceny. 
which if we cannot punish, deserves our contempt. 
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The Spanish, from whose boasted gallantry we might expect 
better things, have a proverb which runs thus: 


In Valencia, flesh is grass; grass, water; 
The men, women—and the women, nothine. 


Now this is worse than all—to be placed at the fag-end of a 
musty proverb, to cap the very climax of insignificance, is really too 
bad, for although we were even good for nothing but to “ suckle 
fools and chronicle small beer,’’ our sex surely demands forbear- 
ance and politeness. 

We have another class of enemfes who assault us with “ paper 
bullets o’ the brain,’’ in the form of epigrams, songs, and riddles, 
in almost every newspaper and magazine. They are not by any 
means delicate or fastidious in their choice of subjects or of epi- 
thet. By this gentry, volubility, fickleness, and ill-nature, are 
given to women, impudence to lawyers, generosity to sailors, hy- 
pocrisy to the pulpit, and appetites to all the honourable bench, 
with the same liberality, and with about the same justice. The 
applications of these attributes are no doubt very correct, and can 


anly be equalled by the following: 


As I was going to Canterbury, 

I met twelve haystacks in a fury; 

When as I gazed a hieroglyphic bat, 
Skim’d o’er the zenith in a slip-shod hat. 


One gentleman, despairing of being able to find us lovers 
equal to our merits among the sons of mortality, has put all the 
elements in requisition; and well aware that the princes and kings 
made of clay, “ may flourish or may fade,” has given us those of 
fire, of air,and of water. But the poor man became so Aorrific, 
that he was in danger of being excommunicated from civil soci- 
ety, for 


‘All langhter and pleasure were hush’d at his sight, 
The dogs as they eyed him drew back with affright, 
And the lights in the chambers burnt blue.” 


One poet tells us that women are made 


« To rouse the virtues, animate the bliss, 
And sweeten all the toil of human life;” 
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ct and another, that “ every woman strives to be a fool,” and thus 
we seein your sex all the inconsistency which is charged upon 

ours. 
All this believe me is nothing but the “ vaccine virus of en- 
vy,” and although the poets praise us as goddesses and angels, I do 
Pa not consider that they pay us any compliment—for it is rather de- 
rogatory to the good qualities which we do possess, to exalt others 
in their stead. To be serious, we have virtues enough to praise 
ail without resorting to the regions of fiction. ‘That women possess 
the same strength of intellect as men, may perhaps be doubted, or 


anid at best is very problematical; but the want of this is more than 
ES, compensated by the richness and elasticity of their minds, and the 
ny excellence of their hearts and principles. Their dependance upon | 
pi- man induces them to practise humility; the love they bear him, 
ws calls into action all the amiable and endearing virtues that can 
7° contribute to make him happy, or to conciliate his esteem; and 
ch, their retired habits, while they protect them from the contamina- 
he tion of vice, throw them upon the resources of their own minds 
_ for amusement and support. The young, the vain, and the giddy, 
must it is true, be excepted. But ifthe sober virtues, and amia- 
ble qualifications, which belong to the sex, were the only themes 
of poetical praise, or critical approbation, we should find them 
more commonly taught, and more cheerfully practised. If young 
ladies, instead of being flattered for their personal beauty, their 
i musical voices, and their skill in dancing, or in beating the keys 
ian of a piano, were praised and admired in proportion as they excel- 
es led in the modest and affectionate duties of daughter, and sister, 
of they would make better wives and mothers, and the world would 
fc, have less reason to complain of female frivolity. 
we FLOREPHA. 


Ceceit Clay, the counsellor of Chesterfield, was a very sensi- 
ble man; and yet he caused this whimsical allusion, or pun, upon 
his name, to be put on his gravestone, a cypher ef two C’s, and 
underneath Sum quod fui. 
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LETTER FROM GEN. WASHINGTON. 


Mr. OLpscoHooL, 


THE following letter ofthe great and good Washington, is copied from the ori- 
ginal in his own hand writing. Every thing from his pen is worthy of being 
perpetuated. | therefore send it to you for insertion in The Port Folio, in or- 
der to rescue it from an ephemeral existence. Iam, 

Yours, &e. E. 


West Point, Aug. 12, 1779. 
Dear SIR 
Mrs. illness will readily obtain my consent to 





your being absent from the army a fortnight, provided a move- 
ment of the enemy should not require your presence sooner:— 
general Howe should be made acquainted with your absence. 

Tie sum you speak of as having expended for secret servi- 
ces surprises me exceedingly, because I do not call to mind ever 
having empowered you to lay out money for such purposes, nor do 
I recollect ever to have received any intelligence of an extraor- 
dinary nature from you, differing in any respect from that which 
every officer at an advanced post, or removed from the main army 
regularly obtained (by his own observation and industry, or from 
the inhabitants) and transmitted to head quarters—and because 
the sum exceeds the aggregate of the charges of all the officers 
of the whole line for services of this kind, although some of them 
have been appointed, and attended to this particular business. 

Under these circumstances, and as a public officer, my duty 
obliges me to call for such an account as will justify my conduct 
in ordering payment. 

With esteem and regard, I am dear sir, your most obedient 
servant. Gro. WASHINGTON. 


Tne character of Caliban, in Shakspeare, is exquisitely 
drawn; tor, though it be shocking to nature, yet one concciyes it 
possible such a monster of brutality may exist, considering hi: 


supposed descent: Caliban, by metathesis, is Canidal. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO—REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


And do you think there are any who are influenced by this? 
Oh lud! yes, sir;—the number of those, who undergo the fatigue of judging 
i for themselves, is very small indeed. SHEenivan’s CRITIC. 


- An Introduction to Comparative Anatomy and Physiology: being 
the two introductory lectures delivired at the royal coll-ge of 
surgeons on the 21st and 25th of March, 1816, dy Wm. Law- 
rence, #. R.S. professor of anatomy and surgery to the college; 
assistant surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s hospital; surgeon to Beth- 
lehemand Bridewell hospitals, and to the London infirmary for 
diseases of the eye. London, 1816, 8vo. Af. 179. 


. | WE give this title page at full length, with all the titles of the 
lecturer, to show, that we have a right to expect in it, ifnot a full 
development, at least a neat and luminous outline of all the dis- 
coveries and improvements of the English school of comparative 

anatomy and physiology with their attendant branches, as well as 
the present state of those sciences onthe continent of Europe. In 

a short preface Mr. Lawrence observes, that “ in several parts of 
the second lecture, the yiews correspond with those which have 
been entertained and published on the same subjects by Cuvier and 
Bichat, whose words are occasionally employed with slight alter- 
ations. Having been compelled to do this in the first instance for 
want of time, the author has preferred leaving these passages with 
the present general acknowledgment, to exchanging them for ori- 
ginal ones, because he wished to print the leciures exactly as they 
were delivered; not having occasion to alter any of the statements, 
which are “ the result of such reflection and judgment as he could 
employ on the subject.” That is, the author has not time to dis- 
tinguish by the usual means of reference and quotation, the ideas 
he has borrowed of foreign authors, from those that are either En- 
glish, or his own. He has acted with some management at least, 
if not with all fairness: all are borrowed: there is nothing new in 
the lecture at all: nor any thing whereon Mr. Lawrence can lay 
the finger of appropriation. The publication, however, is a very 
curious one. The first lecture is, “ On the objects and history of 

comparative anatomy.” 
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Half a dozen pages of compliment and apology lead to the sub- 
ject. The author states the necessity of examining and comparing 
the organs and functions of living beings together, and in their 
disparence and connexion, before we can arrive at accurate know- 
ledge on the subject. Hethen cites from Spalanzani and Lieu- 
wenhoeck, some of the differences of structure between mamma- 
lia reptiles, and the animalcule infusonie. Then follow some 
extracts and references to Bonnet and other foreign physiologists, 
on the subject of reproduction. Then the remarks of Cuvier on 




















the correspondence between the anatomy of an animal and its ha- 
bits, manners, and mode of living, and the conclusions that may 
be legitimately deduced, even from the observation of a single 
part. This leads to the history of comparative anatomy, of which 
he very properly considers Aristotle as the father, and he pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the authors who have contributed chiefly to 
form the present state of that science. The following list of au- 
thors he has referred to, wherein the English writers are noticed 
in italic character, will give rise to some reflections. We would 
gladly copy the titles and subjects of the treatises of the respec- 
tive authors, as Mr. Lawrence has very usefully done; but this, 
which occupies a large portion of the first lecture, would occupy 
too much space in this review. 

Aristotle, Galen, Democritus of Abdera has left no works 
that have reached us, (Pliny is forgotten) Belon, Rondelet, Coiter, 
Fallopius, Ruini, Fabricius, Casserius, Aldrobandus, Harvey, 
Asellus, Pecquet, Rudbek, Bartholin, Malpighi, Swammerdam, 
Lieuwenhoeck, Hooke, Baker, Redi, Lorenzini, Valisnieri, Z7y- 
son, Caldesi, Lister, the royal society of London, the royal aca- 
demy of sciences at Paris, the similar societies in Germany, Pe- 
tersburgh, Stockholm, Berlin, Goettengen, Bologna; Perrault, Du- 
verney, Mery, De la Hire, who jointly published, Memoires pour 
seryir a l’histoire naturelle des animaux, in 1671; Blasius, Collins, 
several memoirs in the memoirs of the academy of sciences at 
Paris, Reaumur, Bonnet, Roesel, De Geer, Muian, Sulzer, Lion- 
et, Huber, Trembley, Scheffer, Pallas, Bohadsch, Muller, Fors- 
kaohl, Poli, Borelli, Barthez, Buffon, Daubenton, Vicq c’Az v, La 
Cepede, Camper, Haller, Blumenbach, Scarpa, Spalanzani, Bloch, 
Goeze, Zedar, Werner, Rudolphi, Sulzer, Labreille, Lamarck, 
Geoffroy, St. Hilaire, Daudin, Brogniart, Peron, Dumeril, Cuvier, 
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of whom he gives a long, and well merited eloge, which he 








closes by the following remarks: 


“ Having noticed the public establishments in a neighbouring 
nation, devoted to the cultivation of natural history; having obser- 
ved the powerful impulse which they have given to that depart- 
ment of knowledge, and paid the just tribute of gratitude to the 
French zoologists; I returnto our own country, and am ashamed tu 
find that, although her colonies and commercial establishments are 
found in every climate, while every sea is covered and every coast 
is visited by her ships, these great facilities have been as great- 
ly neglected. We have no collection of living animals, no mu- 
seum of natural history, no public institution for teaching natura! 


science. 


“ That the monastic institutions of a barbarous age should 
contain no provisions for teaching natural science will not be a mat- 
ter of wonder, because natural science did not then exist: these es- 
tablishments were at least calculated for teaching according to the 
measure of knowledge at the period of their institution. But what 
excuse shall we find for the modern universities as they are called, 
of a nation which fancies itself the most enlightened in Europe! 
universities, which totally neglect natural history, and all its con- 
nected pursuits, as if they were no partof universal knowledge?”’ 
If any of our American speech-making lawgivers should happen 
to read this tirade against the English universities, we would say 


Pudet hxc opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli. 


to him, ** mutato nomine, de te, fabula narratur.”’ 


Mr. Lawrence then proceeds to enumerate, Hewson, William 
Hunter, Stubbs the horse painter, Dr. Solander, Cavolina, Clark, 
Monro, Carlisle, and John Hunter “ the glory of England,” in the 
present century, Coxe, Blake, Tenon, Broussonet, Macartney, sir 
Everard Home, one of his predecessors he had noticed before. 

He then notices the labourers in the same vineyard of Ger- 
many; Soemmering, Schneider, Kielmeyer, Albus, Treviranus, 
Meckel, Weidemann, Metzger, Josephi, Froriep, Fischer, Oken 
and Keiser, Posselt, Sphix, Ebel, J and C. Wezzel, Rozenthal, 
Juccow, Nitch, Lorenz, Teidemann, Tilesius, Haussman, Neer- 
gard, Ramdohr, Stosch, Jorg, Tannenburg, Tredun, Spangen- 
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burg, Bonn, Breyer, Berlin society of natural history, that at 
Munich; in Italy, Comparetti, Poli, Malacarne, Margili, Penada, 
Moreschi, Brughone, Rossi, Girardi, &c. all of whom now are or 
were lately living. 

We give this dry detail of names, for the sake of observing, 

ist: That the very small portion of knowledge contributed by 
the British nation to comparative anatomy and natural history, is 
manifest to every one who has even a slight knowledge of the re- 
putation of the authors enumerated. Harvey, Hooke, and John 
Hunter excepted, there is scarcely one British name of note; and 
as to John Hunter, those who had an opportunity of witnessing 
the surprise of the scientific men of London, at the great superi- 
ority of Camper when he visited that metropolis, about the year 
1788 or 1790, will not rank him very high. Mr. Lawrence ought 
not to have omitted Dr. White of Manchester, whose treatise on 
the gradations of man, chiefly drawn from Camper’s works, is ne- 
vertheless a very useful book. 

2d; It is remarkable how far superior the French in particu- 
lar are to the English, in the sciences connected with natural his- 
tory and anatomy. What English author can compare with Bi- 
chat, Cuvier, Richerand, Dumas, and Cabbanis? The Rapport du 
fhysigueavec la morale de l’homm~ of Cabbanis, is one of the most 
important books of modern days. A writer in Dr. Thompson’s An- 
nals of Philosophy has well established the great superiority of the 
French in astronomical and mathematical science. These facts 
ought to be known here; where an opinion scems to prevail that 
there is no science out of England; whereas there is hardly any 
in it, but what is borrowed; and sometimes without acknowledg- 
ment.* 

3d: If science is to be cultivated here, it ought to receive na- 

tional encouragement, as inthe European continent. In England, 
much excuse is to be made, since what is done, is done atindividual 


* We say nothing of the plagiarism of the new canal navigation. M. Du- 
meril published in Paris, two memoirs on the manner in which the l.ampreys 
verformed their vital functions, and the other on the natural gradual passage 
from the organization of fishes to that of worms, by the two genera, patromy- 
zon, and myxine. These papers contain very new and philosophical ideas. Three 
years afterward, sir Ev. Home gave the same ideas in a paper printed in the 
philosophical transactions as his own, without mentioning Dumeril, 
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os expense and exertion. When the government does purchase any 
ee collection, it is immediately condemned to close imprisonment; 
ida, | ; Saal ' ; 

and can receive visitors only upon very difficult and inconvenient 

= terms. 
4th. We want inthis country more information as to French 
4 science and German science. The British suppressit. On the 
ia continent Jussieu is as well known as Linnxus, but excepting to 

Pag Dr. Brown he is almust a stranger in England. So in conchol- 
th ogy, and in the classification of extraneous fossils, who in Eng- 
: : land follows La Marck? Parkinson has not been able to bring into 
sd notice a naturalist, whom all the continental philosophy follow in | 
] the present day. 
oni As tothe second lecture on life, those who have studied Rich- 
ma erand, Bichat and Cuvier, will find nothing to recompense them 
ot for the purchase or perusal of the book in question. C. 
1e- 
u- 
is- A discourse on the agriculture of the state of Connecticut, deliver- 
31 ed at New-Haven, on the 12th of September, 1816, by David 
lu Humphreys, L. L. D. 
- Ir is atrite observation, that nations lke individuals have 
al their infancy, their manhood, and their old age. The progress of 
rT national literature seems to offer analogies that support this re- 
" mark; particularly among ourselves. Youth here, as every where, 
1 is fond of declamation; it is apt to mistake words for ideas, and to 
y substitute round periods and metaphorical expressions, for new 
° | facts and original reflections. The former are the fruits of those 

Studies to which young men are taught to apply: the latter are the 
4 results of long experience and corrected observation. The case 
I seems much the same with the literary character of the United 
ul States. We are a nation of declaimers: every public meeting of 
., commemoration, is defective without an orator of the day, and our 
8 appetites call in vain for the refreshments of the table, till our ears 
e have been taxed with an hour’s discourse of commen-place decla- 
» mation and tinsel eloguence. This is not the practice with our 
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young men mcrely; but our old men and sages, are equally smit- 
ten with the love of talk, and equally eager to substitute sound 
for sense, and declamation for fact. A melancholy consideration 
also it is, that this fondness for oratorical display, is not confined 
to the empty pages of periodical orations, but infests the bar and 
the senate, and leads us to substitute long harangues for sound in- 
formation; so that we stand greatly in danger of habitually regard- 
ing those men as the best lawyers and the best legislators, who 
talk loudest and longest, and stun the ears of the groundlings 
with most fluency and velhemence. So much does this prevail, 
that speech-makers and oration-mongers absolutely constitute a 
public nuisance. Old Franklin remarked, that he never paid 
much attention to oratory, because, during his intercourse with 
socicty, he always observed that an audience was never convinced 
by those who spoke with most fluency, but always by some man 
of plain sense and few words. It is very doubtful whether his re- 
mark will hold true in our day. 

Allied to this symptom of national juvenility, is our fond- 
ness for novels and rhymes. We do not say poetry, for we can- 
not condescend to dignify the licentious pages of Moore and By- 
ron, or the wire-drawn verses of Walter Scott, with this hallowed 
appellation. Passages of great brilliancy we acknowledge are to 
be found in them, but the general style of these writers, is the 
product of perverted taste, which manufactures a poem out of a 
long detail of trivial circumstances, described in affected and in- 
voluted phraseology, and d« pending for effect as much upon the 
plot as upon the poctry. They are brilliant indeed occasionally; 
but they put us in mind of that false taste in the higher classes of 
modern society, where people mect with the preconcerted design 
nour briller, to be brilliant, like the evening coteries of Du Deffand 
and L’Espinasse. 

At present, there is not one reader of poetry in ten thousand 
in the United States who studies Spencer, and Dryden, and Pope, 
and that class of writers who wrote with difficulty, because they 
meant that every metaphor and aliusion should illustrate its object, 
that every epithet should produce its effect, and every line be 
penned for its sense and not for its sound. We may safely aver, 
that no man can have a correct and discriminating taste in poetry, 
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who, after having studied by a second perusal the classical mo- 
dels of antiquity, has not pursued the subject by studying 
also Spencer—the first of English poets—and the classical au- 
thors of the Augustan age of English poetry. 

These remarks have been elicited, by the well-meant oration 
before us of one of our revolutionary veterans, on the agriculture of 
Connecticut, in which there is hardly a sentence peculiarly relat- 
ing to the agriculture of that state; and which consists, like most 
of our orations, of general common-place remark, that would have 
occurred to each of his auditors without the assistance of this ora- 
tion The only attempt at novelty,—and some merit it has, since 
very few orators ever make the attempt—is an imitation of 
Dean Swift’s ironical advice to servants, which, as a specimen of 
the general’s playfulness of fancy, we insert. 


‘“* Let us then see what further may be done with the stubborn soil, by fol- 
lowing specifically my directions. My book, of which I now offer a specimen, is 
to be intitled, “* ddvice to Young Farmers.” 

“ist. It is taken for granted you have farms, of larger or smaller dimen- 
sions. Farms must be open, or inclosed There is no other alternative. Respect- 
ing inclosures, about which they have lately made such a terrible fuss in Eng- 
land,* | shall tell you plainly and plumply what may, perhaps, help you out of 
your quandary. I have been in countries where there were many, and where 
there were none; and did not learn that the people and cattle lived longer, or 
grew fatter, in one than in the other. Therefore I take it both are equal in point 
of advantage; in expense, not so. Fences cost money. Money is searce, and bet- 
ter applied to a hundred other purposes; for example, at the merchants’ and gro- 
eers’, for gewgaws and grog. A hint to the wise. I see to whom I nod. 

** 2d. If you have a large farm, scratch over as much as possible. Your 
neighbours will think you are doing wonders. You will not have much labour or 
expense in gathering your harvest. To reduce labour and expense to their miné- 
mum, in any,thing, isa desideratum. (J think J shall have a patent for this.) Be- 
sides, great crops are great robbers of soil. As moral men and good citiaens, you 
must by all means discourage robbery. 

“ 3d. If your farm be small, do not raise great crops, to make mischief by 
getting into the newspapers, and provoking envy in your richer neighbours. Envy 
is an odious, abominable passion. If you are the cause, you must be answerable 
for the consequence. 


* The late excellent Mr. Billingsly, one of the most active and well-informed members of 
the Bath and West of England Society, and other scientific farmers, have made several communi- 
dations on this subject. Great progress has lately been made in this article of rural economy iv 
that country. 
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“4th. Do not use manure to enrich land, as if you could mend Nature’s 
works. Rather imitate the conduct of the cleanly Dutchmen in Albany, who, if 
report says true, *** sled it out” from their barn-yards and lay it on the ice, so 
that it may go off with the first thaw. Every body knows MvcK—another appel- 
lation for filéh—is offensive to the sight and smell, and a perfect nuisance. Pray, 
why, otherwise, should the police of well-regulated cities insist on getting rid of 
nuisances? 

“Sth. Plough not frequently, nor deep. It will fatigue yourself and team. 
Fatigue is the worst plague in the world. All dislike it cordially, as they say a 
certain personage, “ who shall be nameless in this polite assembly,” hates holy 
water. 

“6th. Weeds are the aboriginal occupants. Grow they will. To attempt 
to extirpate them is the Sysipuian /abour. Grub, pluck, apparently destroy 
them; they come back, as if they knew by instinet you had no right to expel 
them. You had better mind your business, and let them alone at once, and be done 
with it. You will save a deal of trouble. 

“7th. As to tools and instruments of husbandry, the worse the detter; be- 
cause the worst are the cheapest, and you will be least injured when they are 
broken, worn out, or lost. This must unavoidably happen. Every thing goes to 
decay, and must be renewed. Leave your implements and utensils for farming— 
such as ploughs, harrows, chains, hoes, axes, seythes, forks and rakes — where 
you leave off work. They will be ready for next year. That 1s economy of time. 
*¢ Time is meney;” Dr. Franklin says. So, you see, you save money. 

8th. When you borrow, never return the borrowed articles; they may be 
wanted again. Your neighbour can make a shift without them, or he would not 
have lent them. Besides, it takes time to carry them home. tle has as much as 
you. If he does not come or send for them, they will be as useful to you as if 
they were your own. 

“Oth. Never put back into its place a rail or a stone that has fallen from 
your fence. Ten to one, these, or others equally slippery or treacherous, will 
trouble you again by their falling. In all events, delay as long as possible. Parry 
trouble. Instead of cts being repeated, make one job, when you ean stave it off 
no jonger. And supposing your neighbours’ crea/urest eat your crop—it will de 


them some good, apd saye you the sweat of harvesting. 


* The Americans of the United States have been accused not only of the crime of havin 
coined new words, but also of having forged. change. , and alvered nouns into verbs—as, per exam- 
ple, “an advucate”—* to udvvcate,” we. &. In the present instance, the writer confesses, for 
himself and fellow-euly ris, the charge, and throws himself on the mercy of the court, hoping 
thereby toext uate the penalty decreed against coiners, clippers, count: rfeiters, and alterers of 
the current words uf Great Britain.as established by c7i¢ical law in the United States, in such 
CAs: _ and provided W hercef the next learned Reporter of * the English language as used in 
the sw Uniled States.” m spceitying the breaches of the said statute, is expected to take due nos 
tice according! y, 

+ Commonly pronounecd critturs—meaning all kinds of live stock.—Ed. 
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10th. Never commence your farming business early: just as if you wouldn’t 
find plenty todo, begin as late as you will Farming is hard work for lazy folks: 
and hard work is not easily done:—Let me tell you that/—as a sturdy beggar once 
told me. 

**1ith. In not changing seeds, and in sticking to the same crop on the same 
ground, without replenishing it with aliment to feed vegetation, follow your fore- 
fathers’ wise example. Do you think yourselves wiser than they? Pretty story, 
truly! at this time of day! O, tempora! O, mores!—QOh, shame! where is thy 
blush! 

*€ 12th. Do not put your meadows in too good heart. There will be no end 
ef haying. To carry forage into the barn all summer, and to carry it out all win- 
ier, isa burden neither you nor your fathers could bear. 

“13th. Short pastures make fat sheep. Keep yours so, by hook or by 
crook. The shortest way is, to overstock and impoverish your farm. Sheep 
know what is best. Other beasts have no business to complain, or know more 
than that most useful animal. 

‘14th. Keep the cheapest and least valuable breeds of cattle you can. The 
Joss is less, if they die: and die they must, be they carnivorous, granivorous, or 
graminivorous. No matter what they eat. They are grass, for all flesh is grass; 
and grass is perishable, as all you, young gentlemen, who have studied chemistry, 
could doubtless demonstrate. . 

“15th. In feedhigyy our cattle, I need not tell you the less you give them 
the cheaper you keep them; but one thing I must suggest, the more lavishly you 
deal out vour fodder, the sooner the drudgery will be over. 

“16th Depend, without overseeing them, on the fidelity of your day la- 
bourers. ‘There is an old story about hirelings. Vow, as in days of yore, they 
wait for the sun to go down Poor things! They wish to go home. Perfectly na- 
tural. [tis a sign they are quite domestic; which, you know, is an exceedingly 
good quality, in the family way 

“17th. If you must hire steady help, take the first vagabond you meet. It 
will be a cheap bargain, for probably he will go off unpaid, and only carry some 
trifles with him which you don’t want very much; and will not miss, until he is 
gone. 

© 18th. You should prove your in-door economy to be equal to that without, 


* at the spigot, whilst you let your 


by adopting the proverbial system, of saving 
liquor run profusely out at the bung.” Seeing that wholesale is better than re- 
tail; and both together best of all. 

* 19th. Consult ease and convenience in the house, as well as out of doors, 
What a blessed thing to be, in all weathers, easy as an old shoe, as the saying is! 
Do not repair the breaches in the roof or sides of your dwelling, or your barn, in 
good weather. It would be a waste of the only season that is fit for field labours. 
In foul weather, you have a good excuse for not exposing your health. A leak 


may easily be stopped, by putting some good-for-nothing rags into it. When 
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dried, they will be improved for the paper-maker, and may be sold at the tavern, 
for rum, whisky, flip or teddy. No fear for rags; you are in a fair way to have 
enough more. Idleness is said to clothe a man with them. Worst come to worst, 
you must be badly off, if you cannot move your chair or your bed, to some spot 
where the rain will not wet you much, for one day or night. The storm cannot 
probably last but for sometwenty-four hours. A mere trifle, compared to the 
whole year! You will Zterally obey the command,“ to take no thought for the mor- 
row,’ and so you will get along well enough, And it is strange if your cattle in 
the stable, should be more delicate than their owner, in his shed. 

“20th. Live snug. Preserve the old habits, with whieh you are covered, as 
modern heroes are with glory. In good sooth, those who make such a pudder, 
and hue and ery after your dlue-laws and blue-lights, do sometimes twit you about 
your antique and steady habits. Now, | count, habiis are commendable, or dis- 
commendable, only as they are good or bad. And, using my Yankee privilege, 
f rather eurss your habits are somewheres about as good as those of your neigh- 
bours, who try to make game of you and jeer you so. And, as for that foul 
Wircu, Innovation, (worse than a Salem one,) since she broke loose from 
the bettering-house, where she made a pretty good servant, whilst kept wed/ un- 
der by the good old governess, mistress RrronM; I suy, now, this ugly young 
CreaTURE is only busy in turning the world right upside down—under the mo- 
dish name of IMPROVEMENT. Shun her as you would the gallows. However, 
when a charge can be made, positively for the better, contrary to all preserip- 
tive usages, I do not mean to tell you for certain, these institutes do absolutely 
prohibit it. In vain will some of you smooth-chinned Tyros call all this stuf, 
and some of it too whimsical and ridiculous to have been tried. You ncvices 
know nothing at all about it. We grey-beard adepts know better; since we have 
practised it ourselves. Truth is truth, and true it is, “ such things are.”* 

“Irony and levity part—(naw put on your sober faces !)—we hope you, or at 
least some of you, will become exceilent farmers, and, by joining our society, 
make common cause. Iu serious earnest, we wish to inercase our number of in- 


telligent agriculturists, for on that, the suecess greatly depends.” 


The general advises his auditors to insert their remarks, and 
the account of such improvements as they may make or suggest, 
inthe “ Almanacks” of the state; which may be very proper vehi- 
cles for the purpose; but the state of knowledge cannot be very 
high, where these are considered as the classical depositories for 
accounts of discoveries and improvements. 

It is much to be wished that some good elementary book on 
agriculture were published to give leading ideas on the subject 
to our practical farmers. Sir Humphrey Davy’s work recom- 


*® The title of one of Mrs. Inehbald’s Plays. 
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mended by general Humphreys, is too theoretical and too scien- 
tific for the purpose: he takes for granted his own chemical the- 
ories which the scientific world has not yet admitted, and he states, 
didactically, disputable numbers and propositions, unintelligible to 
any one but an adept in his own peculiar opinions. 

England undoubtedly stands at the head of all scientific and 
all practical agriculture. The improvements there in this science 
for the last half century—those we mean that have stood the test 
of practical and scientific investigation, are the following: 

Ist. The system of farm-yard manure, wherein every decom- 
posable matter, animal and vegetable, is stored to be used on 
the fields in regular succession. 

2d. The modern practice of using all manures as recently as 
possible. Formerly they were heaped up and turned over at vari- 
ous times for a twelvemonth till the whole mass could be cut out 
like butter. It is now well understood that plants are nourish- 
ed by the gasses and juices formed during the gradual decompo- 
sition of the manure, all which are lost in the old plan. 

Sd. The practice of farm-yard feeding, and sheep-folding 
connected with the turnip husbandry. 

4th. In the substitution of fallow crops for fallows, connect- 
ed with the horse-hoeing husbandry. It is true, that fields are 
sometimes so foul with weeds that a fallow is necessary. In Eng- 
land, when a farmer is compelled to fallow a field, he lets the 
weeds grow into blossom and then turns them down: in America, 
a fallow means a field where the produce is a crop of weeds run- 
ning to seed, instead of a crop of grain. 

5th. In the more spirited husbandry of turnips and potatoes 
for feeding cattle: and of carrots in sandy lands. A farmer in 
Lancashire will have no scruple in manuring for a potatoe crop 
at the rate of ten pounds sterling per acre. Ploughing up the po- 
tatees, and then one ploughing for a wheat crop ensures a profit. 

6th. In never permitting two grain crops to succeed each other. 
A faiiow-crop (that is a horse-hoed crop) or a grass crop, always 
intervenes. 

7th. In selecting for pastures and meadows, those nutritive 
grasses that do not destroy each other, and that spring up at the 
same season. Curtis has done a great deal toward this; but his 
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directions will not answer exactly for this climate: the principle, 
will. 

8th. In the great attention paid to agricultural machinery: 
to threshing mills—to chaff-cutters—to drills and drill ploughs— 
to scarificators, &c. kc. 

9th. In England they understand the use of lime, and the 
mixing of sand with clay, and clay with sand, &c. better than we 
do. Their climate admits of the stimulating manure of Gypsum 
but partially: it is too moist. 

10th. In this country we omit to cultivate plants of the most 
obvious profit. Madder, weld, poppies for oil, lavender, mint, &c. 
for essential oils. All these have been tried (even in Pennsylva- 
nia) with so much success ona small scale, that they well de- 
serve trial on a larger. 

In this review, we have followed the example of the pam- 
phlet under revision; we have preached along sermon withrlittle 
regard to the text, a practice not unconimon. General Hum- 
phreys has adopted for his motto, “ from grave to gay, from live- 
ly to severe,” which no doubt is intimately connected with the 
subject of agriculture. : Cc. 


Memoir of the early life of William Cowper, Esq. written by him- 
self, and never 6 fore published; with an Affrendix, containing 
some of Cowjfier’s religious letters, and other interesting Docu- 
ments illustrative of the Memoir. London. Edwards, 1816, 
i2mo, pp. 126. (From the Critical Review.) 


Tue works of the subject of this interesting piece of self-bio- 
graphy, have been frequently considered in our former numbers. 
In our 53d and 60th volumes we reviewed his Original Poems; in 
the 74th and 107th, the different editions of his translations of Ho- 
mer; and in the 108th and 113th, the three quarto volumes of the 
Life and Posthumous Writings of the same author, by Mr. Hay- 
ley. With regard to the last, we objected to the expensive form 
of printing, when so small a portion of the work was applied by 
the editor to the private history of his friend. 
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The deficiency we have just alluded to, is in some degree; 
and under the best authority, supplied in the little production be- 
fore us; yet it is more the history of Mr Cowper’s feelings than 
of his actions. Mr. Hayley divided his life into three sections: 
first, to his 50th year, when he appeared before the public as an 
author; secondly, to the appearance of his translation of Homer; and 
lastly, from that period to his death. We do not at all impugn 
the reserve and delicacy of this gentleman, which led him so soon 
after the decease of Mr. Cowper to withhold the narrative in what 
respected the early situation of his friend; but now that so long an 
interval has elapsed, we are extremely glad to have the vacuum 
filled up, for no doubt, should unnecessarily remain with regard 
to a character of such importance to taste, literature and morals. 

We may in avery few words state the simple facts or incidents of 
the life of Mr. Cowper, as they are related by himself, to the year 
1765, with which period this publication concludes. At six years 
old, he was taken from the nursery, and sent to a considerable 
school in Bedfordshire. At eight he was committed during one 
year to an oculist for the cure of a weakness in his eyes: From 
thence he went to Westminster school, and at twelve or thirteen 
was attacked by the small pox. At eighteen years old he was 
withdrawn from Westminster, and having staid nine months at 
home, he was placed with an attorney to acquire the practice of 
the law. When he was of age he entered on chambers in the 
Temple, and being seized with a dejection of spirits, he made an 
excursion of some months to Southampton. A place being offer- 
ed him after his return, connected with the conduct of the jour- 
nals of Parliament, he studied their contents, with the view to pre 
pare himself for the duty; but it being required that he should be 
examined at the bar of the House of Lords, that his competency 
might be ascertained, he made several attempts at suicide; death 
being more tolerable to him than sucha public exhibition. Ina 
state of complete derangement he was, in 1763, conveyed to Dr. 
Cotton’s establishment at St. Albans, where he remained for eigh- 
teen months, and one third of that interval under the immediate 
care of the physician. About this tithe he resigned his situation 
of commissioner of bankrupts, on the conscientious ground of his 


being inadequate to the duties of it; and. being now disengaged 
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from all business, in June, 1765, he repaired to private lodgings at 
Huntingdon; and in November of the same year he was received 
as a boarder into the family of the Rev. Mr. Unwin of that place. 

He gives the following melancholy account of himself prior to 
the time appointed for the public examination to which we have 
alluded. 


** One evening in November, 1763, as soon as it was dark, affecting as cheer- 
ful and unconcerned an air as possible, T went into an apothecary’s shop, and 
asked for an half ounce phial of laudanum. The man seemed to observe me 
narrowly; but if he did, I managed my voice and countenance so as to deceive 
him. The day that required my attendance at the bar of the House, being not 
yet come, and about a week distant, ] kept my bottle close in my side pocket, 
resolved to use it when [ should be convinced there was no other way of esca- 
ping. This, indeed, seemed evident already; but | was willing to allow myself 
every possible chance of that sort, and to protract the horrid execution of my 
purpose, till the last’' moment; but Satan was impatient of delay. 

“‘ The day before the period above mentioned arrived, being at Richards’s 
coffee-house at breakfast, lL read the newspaper; and init a letter, which, the fur- 
ther I perused it, the more closely engaged my attention. I cannot now recol- 
lect the purport of it; but before I had finished it, it appeared demonstratively 
true to me, that it was a hbel, or satire, upon me. The author appeared to be 
acquainted with my purpose of self-destruction, and to have written that letter 
on purpose to secure and hasten the execution ef it. My mind, probably, at 
this time began to be disordered; however it was, I was certainly given up toa 
strong delusion. T said within my self, ‘ your cruelty shall be gratified; you shall 
have your revenge;’ and flinging down the paper, in a fit of strong passion, I 
rushed hastily out of the room; directing my way towards the fields, where I in- 
tended to find some house to die in; or, if not, determined to poison myself in 
a ditch, when I should meet with one sufficiently retired. 

*‘ Before I had walked a mile in the fields, a thought struck me that I might 
yet spare my life; that I had nothing to do but to sell what I had in the funds, 
(which might be done in an hour) go on board a ship, and transport myself to 
Franee. There, when every other way of maintenance should fail, | promised 
myself a comfortable asylum in some monastery, an acquisition easily made, by 
changing my religion. Not a little pleased with this expedient, ! returned to 
my ehambers, to pack up all that I could at so short a notice; but while T was 
looking over my portmanteau, my mind changed again; and self-murder was re- 
commended tu me once more, in all its Advantages. 

‘‘ Not knowing where to poison myself, for I was liable to continual interrup- 
tion in my chambers, from my laundress and her husband, I laid aside that in- 
tention, and resolved upon drowning. For that purpose, I iramediately took a 
eoach, aud ordered the man to drive to Tower wharf; intending to throw my- 


self into the river from the custom-house quay. It would be strange, should TF 
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emit to observe here, how { was continually hurried away from such placef as 
were most favourable to my design, to others, where it must be almost impossi- 
ble to execute it;—from the fields, where it was improbable thai any thing 
should happen to prevent me, to the custom-house quay where every thing of 
that kind was to be expected; and this by a sudden impulse, which lasted just 
long enough to call me back again to my chambers, and was immediately with- 
drawn. Nothing ever appeared more feasible, than the project of going to 
France, till it had served its purpose, and then, in an instant, it appeared im- 
pracucable and absurd, even to a degree of ridicule. 

‘* My life, which | had called my own, and claimed a right to dispose of, was 
kept from me by him whose property indeed it was, and whe alone had a right 
to dispose of it. This is not the only oceasion, on which it is proper to mak 
this remark; others will offer themselves in the course of this narrative, so fair- 
ly, that the reader cannot overlook them. 

**Lleft the coach upon the Tower wharf, intending never to return to it; 
but upon coming tothe quay, I found the water low, and a porter seated upon 
some goods there, as ifon purpose to prevent me. This passage to the bottom- 
less pit being mercifully shut against me, I returned back tothe coach, and ore 
dered it to return to the Temple. I drew up the shutters, once more had re- 
course to the landanum, and determined to drink it off directly, but God had 
otherwise ordained. A conflict, that shook me to pieces, suddenly took place; not 
properly a trembling, but a convulsive agitation, which deprived me in a manner 
of the use of my limbs: and my mind was as much shaken as my body. 

** Distracted between the desire of death, and the dread of it, twenty times 
I had the phial to my mouth, and as often received an irresistible check; and 
even at the time it seemed to me, that an invisible hand swayed the bottle 
downwards, as often as I set it against my lips. I well remember, that I took 
notice of this cireumstance with some surprise, though it effected no change in 
my purpose. Panting for breath, and in an horrible agony, I flung myself back 
into the corner of the coach A few drops of laudanum which had touched my 
lips, besides the fumes of it, began to have a stupifying effect upon me. Regret- 
ting the loss of so fair an opportunity, yet utterly unable to avail myself of it, I 
determined not to live; and already half dead with anguish, I once more re- 
turned to the Temple. Instantly I repaired to my room, and having shut both 
ihe outer and inner door, prepared myself for the last scene of the tragedy. I 
poured the laudanum into a small basin, set it on a chair by the bedside, half 
undressed myself, and laid down between the blankets, shuddering with horror 
at what I was about to perpetrate.—] reproached myself bitterly with folly and 
rank cowardice, for having suffered the fear of death to influence me as it had 
dore, and was filled with disdain at my own pitiful timidity: but still something 
seemed to overrule me, and to say, ‘ Think what you are doing’! Consider, and 
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** At length, however, with the most confirmed resolution, | reached forth 
my hand towards the basin, when the fingers of both hands were as closely con- 
tracted, as if bound with a cord, and became entirely useless. Still, indeed, & 
could have made shift with both hands, dead and lifeless as they were, to have 
raised the basin to my. mouth, for my arms were not at all affected; but this new 
difficulty struck me with wonder; it had the air of a divine interposition. T lay 
down in bed agyin to muse upon it, and while thus employed, heard the key 
turn in the outer door, and my laundress’s husband came in. By this time the 
use of my fingers was restored to me: J started up hastily, dressed myself, hid 
the basin, and affecting as composed an air as I could, walked out into the di- 
ning room. In a few minutes I was left alone; and now, unless God had evident- 
ly interposed for my preservation, I should certainly have done execution upon 
myself, having a whole afiernoon before me. 

** Both the man and his wife being gone, outward obstructions were no soon- 
er removed, than new ones arose within. ‘The man had just shut the door be- 
hind him, when the convincing spirit came upon me, and a tot." alteration in 
my sentiments touk place. The horrpr of the crime was immediately exhibited 
to me in so strong a light, that, being seized with a kind of furious indignation, I 
snatched up the basin, poured away the laudanum into a phial of foul water, and, 
not content with that, flapg the phial out of the window. This impulse, having 
served the present purpose, was withdrawn. 

**} spent therest of the day in a kind of stupid insensibility; undetermined as 
to the manner of dying, but still bent on self-murder, as the only possible deliver 
ance. That sense of the enormity of the crime, which I hat just experienced, had 
entirely left me; end, unless my Eternal Father in Christ Jesus had interposed 
to disannul my coyenant with death, and my agreement with hell, that | might 
hereafter be admitted into the covenant of mercy, | had, by this time, been a 
companion of devils, and the just object of his boundless vengeance. 

“In the evening, a most intimate friend called upon me, and felicitated me 
on a happy resolution, which he had heard I had taken, to stand the brunt, and 
keep the office. I knew not whence this intelligence arose, but did not contra- 
dict it. We conversed awhile, with areal cheerfulness on his part, and an affect, 
ed one on mine; and when he left me, I said in my heart, I shall see thee no 
more! 

* Behold, into what extremities a good sort of man may fall! Such was I 
in the estimation of those who knew me best: a decent outside is all a good- 
natured word requires. Thus equipped, though all within be rank atheism, 
rottenness of heart, and rebellion against the blessed God, we are said to be 
good enough; and if we are damned, alas! who shall be saved! Reverse this 
charitable reflection, and say, if a good sort of a man be saved, who then shall! 
perish; and it comes much nearer the truth; but this is a hard saying, and the 
world cannot bear it. 

**] weat to bed, as I thought, to take my last sleep in this world. The 


next morning was to plage me at the bar of the house, and I determined not to 
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see it. J slept as usual, and awoke about three o’clock. Immediately I arose, 
and by the help of a rush-light, found my penknife, took it into bed with me, 
and lay with it for some hours directly pointed against my heart. Twice, or 
thrice, I placed it upright under my left breast, leaning all my weight upon it; 
but the point was broken off, and would not penetrate. 

**In this manner the time passed till the day began to break. I heard the 
clock strike seven, and instantly it occurred to me, there was no time to be 





lost: the chambers would soon be opened, and my friend would call upon me 
to take me with him to Westminster. ‘ Now is the time,’ thought l, ‘this is 
the crisis; no more dallying with the love of life.’ I avose, and, as I thought, 
bolted the inner door of my chambers, but was mistaken; my touch deceived 
me, and I left it as I found it. My preservation, indeed, as it will appear, did 
not depend upon that incident; but I mention it to show that the good previ- 
dence of God watched over me, to keep open every way of deliverance, that 
nothing might be left to hazard. 

** Not one hesitating thought now remained; but I fell greedily to the exe- 
eution of my purpose. My garter was made of a broad scarlet binding, with a 
sliding buckle, being sewn together at the ends; by the help of the buckle, I 
made a noose, and fixed it abort my neck, straining it so tight, that I hardly 
left a passage for my breath, or for the blood to eirculate; the tongue of the 
buckle held it fast. At each corner of the bed, was placed a wreath of carved 
work, fastened by an iron pin, which passed up through the midst of it. The 
ether part of the garter, which made a loop, | slipped over one of these, and 
hung by it some seconds, drawing up my feet under me, that they might not 
touch the floor; but the iron bent, the carved work slipt off, and the garter 
* with it. T then fastened it to the frame of the tester, winding it round, and tying 
it in a strong knot. The frame broke short, and let me down again. 

** The third effort was more likely to succeed. I set the door open, which 
reached within a foot of the ceiling; by the help of a chair I could command 
the top of it, and the loop being large enough to admit a large angle of the door, 
was easily fixed, so as not to slip off again. 1 pushed away the chair with my 
feet, and_hung at my whole length. While I hung there, I distinctly heard a 
voice say three times, ‘’7%s over’? Though | am sure of the fact, and was so 
at the time, yet it did not at all alarm me, or affect my resolution. 1 hung so 
long, that I lost all serse, all cousciousness of existence. | 

** When I came to myself again, I thought myself in hell; the sound of my 
own dreadful groans was all that I heard, and a feeling like that of flashes, was 
just beginning to seize upon my whole body. In a few seconds, I found myself 
fallen with my face to the floor. In about half a minute, 1 recovered my feet; 
and reeling, and staggering, | stumbled into bed again. 

‘* By the blessed providence of God, the garter which had held me till the 
bitterness of temporal death was past, broke, just before eternal death had 
taken place upon me. The stagnation of the blood under gne eye, in a broad 
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crimson spot, and a red circle about my neck, showed plainly that I had been 
on the brink of eternity. The latter, indeed, might have been occasioned by the 
pressure of the garter; but the former was certainly the effect of strangulation; 
for it was not attended with the sensation of a bruise, as it must have been, had 
I, in my fall, received one in so tendera part. And I rather think the circle 
round my neck was owing to the same cause; for the part was not excoriated, 
nor at all in pain. 

*« Seon after I got into bed, I was surprised to hear a noise in the dining- 
room, where the laundress was lighting a fire; she had found the door unbolted, 
notwithstanding my design to fasten it, and must have passed the bed-chamber 
door while I was hanging on it, and yet never perceived me. She heard 
me fall, and presently came to ask if I was well; adding, she feared I had been 
in a fit. 

*T sent her to a friend, to whom I related the whole affair, and dispatched 
him to my kinsman, at the coffee-house. As soon as the latter arrived, I point. 
ed to the broken garter, which lay in the middle of the room; and apprized him 
also of the attempt I had been making.—His words were, * My dear Mr. Cow- 
per, you terrify me; to be sure yeu cannot hold the office at this rate,—where 
is the deputation” I gave him the key of the drawers, where it was deposited; 
and his business requiring his immediate attendance, he took it away with him; 
and thus ended all my eonnexion with the parliament house.” 


The total perversion of his feelings and the miserable state 
of alienation of all mankind with regard to him, according to his 
distempered fancy, is shown in the following short paragraph : 


**1 never went into the street, but I thought the people stood and laughed 
at me, and held me in contempt; and could hardly persuade myself, but that the 
voice of my conscience was loud enough for every one to hear it. They who 
knew me, seemed te avoid me; and if they spoke to me, seemed to do it in 
scorn. I bought a ballad of one who was singing it in the street, because I 


though it was written on me.” 

While he was with Dr. Cotton, his despondency was remo- 
ved, and the immediate consequence was an ardour of feeling of 
another kind, which seemed almost equally, from its excess, to 
endanger the patient. It was however beneficial in its consequen- 
ces, and he thus relates the circumstances. 

** My physician, ever watchful and apprehensive for my welfare, was now 
alarmed, lest the sudden transition from despair to joy, should terminate in a 


fatal frenzy. But ‘ the Lord was my strength and my song, and was become my 
salvation.” JI said, ‘1 shall not die, but live, and declare the works of the Lord; 


he has chastened me sore, but not given me over unto death. O give thanks unte 
the Lord, for his merey endureth for ever.’ 
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** In a short time, Dr. C. became satisfied, and acquiesced in the soundness 
of my cure; and much sweet communion I had with him, concerning the things 
of our salvation. He visited me every morning whileI staid with him, which 
was near twelve months after my recovery, and the gospel was the delightful 
theme of our conversation.”’, 

An appendix is added, consisting of extracts from Mr. Cow- 
per’s letters to. lady Hesketh and Mrs. Cowper, intended to illus- 
trate the nature and effects of the change in his religious views 
and feelings; also some papers which appeared in the Christian 
Observer, for the year 1805, supplying remarks on the alleged 
connexion between his mental derangement and religious im- 
pressions; and to these are added, observations on suicide, and 
on the futility of those reasons by which its vindication has some- 
times been attempted. 


Recollections of Italy, Engiand, and America, with Essays on va- 
rious subjects,in morals and literature, by F. A. Chateaubriand. 

This collection of the letters and essays of Chateaubriand not 
comprized in any of his former volumes, may be perused with 
some interest. Several of the articles display that vivacity of im- 
agination and warmth of sentiment by which‘ The Martyrs’ and 
the ‘ Beauties of Christianity’ are distinguished.—The following 
extracts will enable our readers to judge for themselves. The 
first is from his letter to M. De Fontanes describing Rome and 
its environs: 


** You have read all that has been written on this subject, but I do not know 
whether travellers have given you a very just idea of the picture, which the Re- 
man territory presents. Figure to yourself something of the desolation at Tyre 
and Babylon, as described in scripture—silence and solitude as vast as the noise 
and tumult of men, who formerly crowded together on this spot. One may al- 
mest fancy that the prophet’s curse is still heard, when he announced that two 
things should happen ona single day, sterility and widowhood.* You see here 
and there some remains of Roman roads, in places where nobody ever passes, 


and some dried-up tracks of winter torrents, which at a distance have themselves 


* Isaiah. 
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the ajpearance of large frequented roads, but which are in reality the beds of 
waters, formerly rushing onwards with impetuosity, though they have now pas- 
sed away like the Roman nation. It is with some difficulty that you discover 
any trees, bat on every side you behold the ruins of aqueducts and tombs, 
which appear to be the forests and indigenous plants of this land~-composed as 
it is of mortal dust, and the wrecks of empires. Ihave often thought that I be- 
held tich crops in a plain, but on approaching them, found that my eye had 
been deceived by withered grass. Under this barren herbagd traces Of ancient 
eulture may sometimes be discovered. Here are no birds, no labourers, no 
lowing of cattle, no villages. A few miserably managed farms appear amidst 
the general nakedness of the country, but the windows and doors of the habita- 
tions are closed. No smoke, no noise, no inhabitant proceeds from them. A 
sort of savage, in tattered garments, pale and emaciated by fever, gaards these 
melancholy dwellings, like the spectres who defend the entrance of abandoned 
castles in our gothic legends. It may be said, therefore, that no nation has da- 
red to take possession of the country, once inhabited by the masters of the world, 
and that you see these plains as they were left by the ploughshare of Cincinnat- 
us, or the last Roman team. 

{tis in the midst of this uncultivated region that the eternal city raises her 
head. Decayed as to her terrestrial power, she appears to have resolved on 
proudly isolating herself. She has separated herself from the cities of the world, 
and like a dethroned queen, has nobly concealed her misfortunes in solitude. 

** | should in vain atterapt to describe the sensation experienced, when Rome 
suddenly appearsto your view amidst her inania regna, as if raising her- 
self from the sepulechre in which she had been lying. Picture to yourself 
the distress and astonishment, which the prophets experienced, when God, in a 
vision, showed them some city, to which he had attached the destiny of his cho- 
sen people.* The multitude of recollections and the crowd of sensations oppress 
you, so that your very soul is disordered at beholding the place—for it is Rome, 
which has twice inherited the empire of the world, first a3 the heir to Saturn, 
and secondly to Jacob. 

** You will, perhaps, think, from my description, that nothing can be more 
frightful than the Roman environs; but in this conjecture you would be 
egregiously mistaken. They possess an inconceivable grandeur, and in contem- 
plating them, you would be always ready to exclaim with Virgil: 

Salve, magna parens frugum, Saturnia teltus, 
Magna virum! + 

“If you view them as an economist, they will displease you, but if you sur- 
vey them as an artist, or a poet, or a philosopher, you will perhaps not wish them 
to be altered. The sight ofa corn-field or a vineyard would not cause suck 


* Ezekiel. 


T Hail, happy land, producing richest fruits, 
And heroes of renown. 
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strong emotions in your mind as that of a country, where modern culture has 
not renovated the soil, and which may be said to have become as purely an- 
tique as the ruins which cover it. $1 
“‘ Nothing is so beautiful as the lines of the Roman horizon, the gentle in- 
clination of the plains, and the soft flying contour of the terminating mountains. 
The valleys often assume the form of an arena, a cireus or a riding house. The 
hills are cut in terraces, as if the mighty hand of the Romans had moved the 
whole land at pleasure. A peculiar vapeur is spread over distant objects, which 
takes off their harshness and rounds them. The shadows are never black and 
bed y; for there are no masses so obscure, even among the rocks and ‘foliage, 
but that a little light may always insinuate itself. A singular tint and most pe- 
euliar harmony unite the earth, the sky, and the waters. All the surfaces unite 
at their extremities by means of an insensible gradation of colours, and without 
the possibility of ascertaining the point, at which one ends, or another begins. 
You have doubtless admired this sort of light in Claude Lorrain’s landscapes. 
It appears ideal and still more beautiful than nature; but it is the light of Rome. 
“ I did not omit to see the villa Borghese, and to admire the san as he cas 
his setting beams upon the cypresses of mount Marius er on the pines of villa 
Pamphili. 1 have also often directed my way up the Tiber to enjoy the grand 
scene of departing day at Ponte Mole. The summits of the Sabine mountains 
then appear to consist of lapis lazuli and pale gold, while their base and sides are 
enveloped in a vapour, which has a violet or purple tint. Sometimes beautiful 
clouds, like light chariots, borne on the winds with inimitable grace, make you 
easily comprehend the appearance of the Olympian deities under this mytholo- 
gic sky. Sometimes ancient Rome seems to have stretched into the west all the 
purples of her consuls and Cesars, and spread them under the last steps of the god 
of day. This rich decoration does not-disappear so soon in our climate.‘ When 
you suppose that the tints are vanishing, they suddenly re-appear at some other 
point of the horizon. Twilight succeeds to twilight, and the charm of closing day 
is prolonged. It is true that at this hour of rural repose, the air no longer re- 
saunds with bucolic song; you no longer hear the “ qulcia linguimus arva,” but 
the victims of sacred immolation are still to be seen. White bulls and troops of 
half-wild horses daily descend to the banks of the Tiber, and quench their thirst 
with its waters. You would faney yourself transported to the times of the anci- 
ent Sabines, or to the age of the Arcadian Evander, when the Tiber was called 
Albula,* and Eneas navigated its unknown stream.”’—* Whoever occupies 
himself solely in the study of antiquities and the fine arts, ar whoever has no other 
ties in life, should live at Rome. He will there find, for his society, a district 
which will nurture his reflections and take possession of his heart, with walks, 
which will always convey to him instruction. The stone, which he treads upoa 
will speak to him, and the dust, which the wind blows around him, will be de- 
composed particles of some great human being. Should he be unhappy—should 
* Livy. 
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he have mingled the ashes of those, whom he loved, with the ashes of the illus- 
trious dead, what placid delight will he experience when he passes from the se- 
pulchre of the Scipios to the tomb of a virtuous friend, from the superb mauso- 
leum of Cecilia Metella to the modest grave of an unfortunate woman! He will 
fancy that their beloved shades find pleasure in wandering round these monu- 
ments, with that of a Cicero still lamenting his dear Tullia, or an Agrippina 


still occupied with the urn of Germanieus.” 
The celebrated Tivoli is thus described: 


“¢ I spent almost a whole day at this superb villa. I could not put a period to 
my admiration of the immense prospect, which I enjoyed from the high ground 
of the terraces. Below me were gardens, stretching to a considerable extent, 
and displaying great numbers of plane trees and cypresses. Beyond these were 
the ruins of the house, which once belonged to Mecznas, on the borders of the 
Anio.* On the opposite hill, which is on the other side of the river, is a wood 
of ancient olives, and among these are the ruins of the villa once occupied by Va- 
rus.¢ A little further, to the left, rise the three mountains Monticelli, San Fran- 
cesco, and Sant Angelo, and between the summits of these three neighbouring 
mountains appears the azure brow of old Soerate. In the horizon, and at the 
extremity of the Roman plains, describing a circle by the west and south, may 
be discerned the heights of Monte Fiascone, Rome, Civita Veechia, Ostie, the 
sea, and Frascati, surmounted by the pines of Tusculum. Returning in search of 
Tivoli towards the east, the entire circumference of this immense prospect is 
terminated by Mount Ripoli, formerly occupied by the houses of Brutus and At- 
ticus, at the foot of which is the villa Adriana. 

** In the midst of this picture the Teverone descends rapidly towards the 
Tiber, and the eye may follow its source to the bridge, where the mausoleum of 
the family Plotia is erected in the form of a tower. The high road to Rome is 
also visible in the plain. It was the ancient Tiburtine way, then bordered by se- 
pulchres; and at present, haystacks of a pyramidical form, remind the spectator 
of the tombs, which they resemble in shape. 

“It would be difficult to find, in the rest of the world, a place more likely 
to beget powerful reflections. I do not speak of Rome, though the domes of that 
city are visible, by which I at once say much for a prospect: but I speak only of 
the district and its truly interesting remains. ‘here you behold the house in 
which Mecnas, satiated with the luxuries of the world, died of a tedious com- 
plaint. Varus left this hill to shed his blood in the marshes of Germany. Cassius 
and Brutus abandoned these retreats, in order to overthrow their country. Un- 
der these pines of Frascati, Cicero pursued his studies. Adrian caused another 
Peneus to flow at the foot of that hill, and transported into the region the charms 
and recollections of the valley of Tempe. Towards this source of the Soltafare 


the queen of Palmyra ended her days in obscurity, and her city of a moment 


* Now the Teveronne. 
t+ The Varus, who was massacred with the legions in Germany. See the admirable descrip” 
tion of Tacitus. 
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disappeared in the desert. It was here that king Latinus consulted the god Faun” 


us in the forest of Albunea. It was here that Hercules had his temple, and the 
Sybil dictated her oracles. Those are the mountains of the ancient Sabines, and 
the plains of Latium, the land of Saturn and Rhea, the cradle of the golden age, 
sung by all the poets.” 


The Recollections of England form the worst portion of the 
work. They abound, indeed, with misrepresentations. From the 
Recollections of America, we select the author’s account of a 
journey up the North river. 


**ftook my departure for the country of the savages in a packet boat, 
which was to convey me from New-York to Albany, by Hadson’s river. ‘The 
passengers were numerous and agreeable, consisting of several women and some 
American officers. A fresh breeze conducted us gently towards our destination. 
Towards the evening of the first day, we assembled upon deck, to partake of a 
collation of fruit and milk. The women seated themselves upon the benches, 
and the men were stationed at their feet. The conversation was not long kept 
up. lL have always remarked that when nature exhibits a sublime or beautiful 
prospect, the spectators involuntarily become silent. Suddenly one of the come 
pany exclaimed: ** Near that place major André was executed.” My ideas in- 
stantly took another turn. A very pretty American lady was intreated to sing 
the ballad which describes the story of that unfortunate young man. She yielded 
to our solicitation; her voice evidently betrayed her timidity, but it was exceed- 
ingly replete with sweet and tender sensibility. 

** The sun now set, and we were in the midst of lofty mountains. Here 
and there huts were seen, suspended over the abysses, but they soon disappear- 
ed among the clouds of mingled white and rosy hue, which horizontally flitted 
past these dwellings. When the summits of the rocks and firs were discovered 
above these clouds, one might have fancied them to be islands floating in the air. 
The majestic river, the tides of which run north and south, lay outstretched be- 
fore us in a straight line, inelosed between two exactly parallel banks. Suddenly it 
took a turn to the west, winding its golden waves around a mountain which over- 
looked the river with all its plants, and had the appearance of a large /egmet, 
tied at its base with azure riband. We preserved a profound silence; for my own 
part, | hardly ventured to breathe. Nothing interrupted the plaintive song of 
the fair passenger, except the sound (of which we were hardly sensible) made 
by the vessel, as it glided before a light breeze through the water. Sometimes 
the voice acquired an additional swell when we steered near the bank, and im 

two or three places it was repeated by a slight echo. The ancients would have 
imagined that the soul of André, attracted by this impressive melody, felt a plea- 
sure in murmuring its last notes among the mountains. The idea of this brave 
and unfortunate man, who was a lover and a poet, who died for his country ia 


ihe flower of his age, regretted by his fellow-citizens and honoured by the tears 
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ef Washington, spread over this romantic scene a softer tint. The American of- 
ficers and J had tears in our eyes—I from the effect of the delicious state of 
mind into which I was plunged—They no doubt from the recollection of their 
country’s past troubles, which doubled the calmness of the present moment. 
They could not, without a sort of ecstacy, contemplate a district, lately covered 
with battalions in glittering arms, and resounding with the noise of war, now bu- 
ried in profound tranquillity, lighted by the last fires of day, decorated with all 
the pomp of nature, animated by the soft whistle of Virginian nightingales, and 
the cooing of wild pidgeons; while the simple inhabitants were seated on the 
point of a rock, at some distance from their cottages, and quietly observed our 
vessel.as it passed along the river beneath them. 

** The tour, which | made on this occasion, was in fact only a prelude to a 
journey of much greater importance, the plan of which | communicated, on my 
return, to M. de Malesherbes, who was to have laid it before government. I in- 
tended nothing less than to decide, by a land investigation, the great question of 
a passage fromthe South sea into the Atlantic by the North. It is known that, in 
spite of the efforts made by captain Cook, and subsequent navigators, this point 
has always remained doubtful. !n 1786 a merchantman pretended to have entered 
an interior sea of North America at 48 lat. N. and those on board asserted that 
all, which had been considered 4s continental coast to the north of California, was 
a long chain of islands extremely clése to each other. On the other hand, a tra- 
veller from Hudson’s bay saw the sea at 72 deg. lat. N. at the mouth of the river 
Cuivre. It is said that a frigate arrived last summer, which had been sent by the 
British admiralty to ascertain the truth or fallacy of the discovery made by the 
merchantman above mentioned, and that this frigate confirms the truth of Cook’s 
reports. Be this as it may, I will just state what was my plan. 

‘ If government had favoured the project, | should have embarked for New- 
York. . here I should have had twoimmense covered waggons made, to be 
drawn by four yoke of oxen. I should have also procured six small horses, such 
as those which I used on my first expedition. I should have taken with me three 
European servants, and three savages of the Five Nations. Reasons operate to 
prevent the mention of some particulars of the plan which it was my intention to 
follow: the whole forms a small volume in my possession, which would not be 
useless to those who explore unknown regions. Suffice it to say that | would 
have renounced all ideas of traversing the deserts of America, if it would have 


cost the simple inhabitants a single tear.” 
The advantages of literature are thus set forth in the essay 
on men of letters: 


** Nothing can so effectually dissipate the troubles of the heart as study, no- 
thing can so well restore to perfect concord the harmonies of the soul. When, fa- 
tigued with the storms of the world, we take refuge in the sanctuary of the muses, 
we feel that we breathe a more tranquil air, and the spirits are soon calmed by 
its benign influence. Cicero had witnessed the ‘calamities of his country; he had 
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seen in Rome the executioner seated with tbe victim who, by a furtunate chance 
alone had escaped the sword, and enjoying the same consideration as that victim, 
—he had seen the hand that was bathed with the blood of the citizens, and that 
which had been only raised for their defence pressed with equal cordiality;—he 
had seen virtue become a subject of scandal in the days of guilt, as guilt is an ob- 
ject of horror in the days of virtue;—he had seen the degenerate Romans per- 
vert the language of Scipio to excuse their degeneracy, calling resolution obsti- 
nacy, generosity folly, courage imprudence, and seeking an interested motive for 
honourable actions, that they might not have the sweet sensation of esteeming 
something;—he had seen his friends by degrees grow cold to him, their hearts 
repel the warm effusions of his own, his pains cease to be theirs, their opinions 
become estranged fiom his, till carried away, or broke by the wheel of fortune, 
he was left by them in a profound solitude. To these pains so great, so difficult 
to be borne, were added domestic chagrins: ‘ My daughter remained to me,’ he 
writes to Sulpitius, ‘that was a constant support, one to which I could always 
have recourse; the charm of her society made me almost forget my troubles; 
but the frightful wound which I have received in losing her, uncloses again all 
those I had thought healed. I am driven from my house, and from the forum. 

** And what did Cicero do in a situation so lamentable?—he had recourse to 
study. ‘1 have reconciled myself with my books,’ says he to Varro, ‘ they in- 
vite me to a renewal of our ancient intercourse; they tell me that you have 
been wiser than me in never having forsaken them.’ 

“ The muses, who permit us to chuse our society, are above all a powerful 
resource in times of political chagrin. When fatigued with living in the midst of 
the Tigellinusses, and the Narcissusses, they transport us into the society of the 
Catos and the Fabricii. For what concerns the pains of the heart, though study 
cannot indeed restore to us the friends whose loss we deplore, it softens the cha- 
grins occasioned by the separation, in mingling the recollection of them with all 
the purest sentinzents of life, with all the most sublime images of nature. 

** Let us now examine the accusations urged against men of letters, most of 
which appear to me unfounded; mediocrity often consoles itself by calumny. It 
is urged that men of letters are not fit for the transaction of 5usiness. Strange 
idea! that the genius, requisite to produce the spirit of the laws was deficient to 
conduct the office of a minister. What? cannot those who sound so ably the 
depths of the human heart unravel the intrigues arising from the passions around 
them? The more we know men, the less are we to be considered capable of go- 
verning them?—But this is a sophism which all experience contradicts. The 
two greatest statesmen of antiquity, Demosthenes, and still more Cicero, were 
men of letters in the most rigid sense of the term. Never, perhaps did a finer li- 
terary genius than Cesar exist, and it appears that this descendant of Anchises 
and Venus understood tolerably well how to conduct business. We may cite in 
England sir Thomas More, lords Clarendon, Bacon, and Bolingbroke; in France 
MM.de L. Hopital, Lamoignon, d’Aguesseau, Malesherbes, and the greater 
part of those first ministers who have been furnished by the ehurch. Nothing 
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could persuade me that Bossuet’s was not a head capable of conducting a king- 
dom, nor that the severe and judicious Boileau would not have made an excel- 


lent administrator. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON THE MILITARY ART. 
(Continued from No. III.) 


Mr. OLpscHoon, 

Tne sketch on the Military Art, published in the September namber of 
your magazine, being intended to be followed by another, was furnished your 
predecessor fugrante bello, or immediately after, when it was supposed, that 
the subject might carry some little interest along with it. As the essay, however, 
has unexpectedly appeared at this period, the sequel to it, is now tendered to The 
Port Folio. But the drift of the writer, it should be observed, was not so much 
to deduce a scientific detail, as to illustrate his hypothesis of the prevalence of 


fashion in this, as in other arts and professions. J. M. 


Tue troops who fought on horseback, were, as has already 
been observed, called gens d’armes from the circumstance of their 
being cased in armour; and in the fifteenth century, the French 
Gen d’armerie were the most esteemed. But, in extreme cases, 
these cavalicrs would sometimes deign to dismount and fight on 
foot, which seems to have been considered, as at once a proof of 
the most heroic bravery and courteous condescension. An ex- 
ploit of this kind, achieved by the knights hospitaliers of St. John 
of Jerusalem at the time of the crusades, in repulsing a sally at 
the sicge of Acre, is particularly adverted to, by the historian of 
the siege, whose enthusiasm on the occasion, disdaining the 
creeping verbiage of prose, has soared into Latin metre, and 
prompted a relation of the “ bear-like fury” with which they 
fought, in the following gingling lines; preserved by the Abbe 
Vertot in his history of the order. 

Hospitales milites ab equis descendunt, 
Ut ursa pro filiis cam Turcis contendunt, 


T ° . . 
urci nostrum aggerem per vim bis contendunt, 


Hos sagittis sauciant, hos igne succindunt, 
Et hospitalarii equos ascenderunt 

Et Turcos a latere maris invaserunt, 
Quos ad uwrbis menia per vim reduxerunty, 


Et ex his in foveis multos oeciderunt,. 
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Thus, these valorous knights, fighting, in the sublime ima- 
gery of the poetical historian, like she-bears for their cubs, might 
be fairly said to have given it to their Turkish adversaries, wfi 
and down; first, on horseback, then on foot, and then on horseback 
again. 

Instead, however, of this European mode of making war 
from the ba@k of a horse, human ingenuity, in another quarter of 
the globe, had the credit of discovering means still more eflica- 
cious for carrying havoc and dismay into the ranks of an enemy, 
This was the wild or Greek fire, as it is called by the French, 
which, is said to have been first used by the Greeks, about the 
year 669, and to have been invented by Callinicus, an engineer 
of Heliopolis in Syria. He first applied it in the sea-fight by 
Constantine Pogonates against the Saracens, near Cyzicus in the 
Hellespont; and with such effect, that he burned the whole fleet, 
in which were $0,000 men. But others will have it of a much 
older date; and hold Marcus Gracchus the inventor: which opi- 
nion is supported by several passages, both in the Greek and 
Roman writers, and this shows it to have been anciently used by 
both these nations in their wars.* But we do not find, remarks 
Voltaire, with much appearance of reason, that this fire so much 
boasted of by historians, had the least effect. If it had been what 
they represented it, it would have always secured victory both by 
tand and sea. And yet, notwithstanding this secret, the Turks 
had taken almost all Asia Minor from the Greeks, and the Latins 
took the rest.f 

But, whatever might have been the destructive power of this 
composition, it must have been insignificant in comparison with that 
of gun-powder, when its application to military purposes began 
to be understood. This is generally agreed to have been in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, though the precise date when 
it was first used, cannot be fixed. We are told by Voltaire, that 
artillery was not used in sieges till the reign of Charles the fifth 


* For an account of the amazing potency of this substance, said to be rein- 
vented by a Mr. Maguire, see Port Folio vol. 5d, of 3d series, page 239. 

T As to the burning glasses of Archimedes at the siege of Syracuse, or 
those of Proclus at the siege of Constantinople, by Vitilian, however wonderfel 


might have been their effegt, they are bat selitary iustanices, and aot fashions 
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of France, (anno 1364,) and that the spear was the principal wea- 
pon till the latter end of the reign of Henry the fourth. The 
same writer tells us, that-the English had neither artillery nor 
fusees at the battle of Agincourt, which is a further reason to 
think, that they had none at the battle of Cressy, as some historians 
assert. They obtained the victory almost as soon as phe engage- 
ment began, by means of their great cross-bows six feet high, 
which they were dexterous in bending. Perhaps these bows, 
adds the historian, are a more formidable weapon than fusees; I 
have seen some that will carry much further, and they may like- 
wise be used quicker and longer. An essay too of Dr. Franklin, 
on the subject of military weapons, seems to favour this opinion, 
little likely, however, to find advocates among practical men. 

While on the subject of gun-powder, we cannot but advert 
to its use in mines, the springing of which is said to have been 
invented by Peter Navarre, a soldier of fortune, and a celebrated 
Spanish general in the war between the French gnd Spaniards, in 
the year 1503, conducted on the part of Spain by Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, who so well deserved the title of a great captain. 

About the time of these important discoveries, the Turks by 
means of the discipline of the Janizaries, first embodied by Amu- 
rath the third, in the year 1362, took the lead in warlike achieve- 
ment; and the most intelligent as well as impartial authors of the 
sixteenth century, says doctor Robertson, lament their superior at- 
tainments in the military art. The Christian armies did not ac- 
quire that superiority over them, which they now possess; until 
the long establishment of standing forces had improved discipline 
among the former; and until various causes and events had cor- 
rupted or abolished their ancient warlike institutions among the 
latter. The first standing army in Europe was established by 
Charles the seventh of France, who, availing himself of the repu- 
tation he had acquired by his successes against the English, re- 
tained under arms a body of nine thousand cavalry, and sixteen 
thousand infantry. The prime nobility soon courted this service, 
u®which they Were taught to depend upon their sovereign, to ex- 
ecute his commands, and to look up to him as the judge and re- 
warder of their merit. The strength of armies now came to be 








estimated only by the number of disciplined men they contained, 
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and, in less than a century, the nobles and their military tenants, 
though sometimes summoned to the field, according to ancient 
form, were considered as an incumbrance upon the troops with 
which they acted. Thus, the regulation of Charles the seventh, 
occasioned an important revolution in the affairs and policy of 
Europe. It was the origin of the abasement of the nobility and 
the elevation of monarchy. 

But though fire-arms were in general use, it was long before 
they were brought to any thing like their present perfection. 
Cannon were at first made of iron bars soldered together and for- 
tified with strong hoops, and on emergencies they were made of 
leather, lined with brass. The use of mortars is thought to be 
older than that of cannon: they were employed in the wars in 
Italy, to throw stones and red hot balls of iron, long before the 
invention of bombs, which are said to have been first thrown at the 
siege of Wachtendonch in Guelderland, in 1588. Voltaire as- 
cribes their invention to an Italian engineer in the wars in Flan- 
ders under Philip the second, of which, he thus speaks in his 
Henriade: 


On entendoit gronder ces bombs effroyables, 


Des troubles de la Flandre, enfans abominables. 


The Spaniards have the credit of being the first to arm part 
of their foot with muskets, and lighter pieces called arquebuses, 
both of which, they mixed with pikes. Other nations soon imitated 
them, but the English, even in the reign of queen Elizabeth, had not 
entirely] aid aside their favourite weapon, the long bow, and taken 
to the general use of arins. The first muskets, which, by the 
old Enghsh writers are called calivers, were very large and 
heavy, and could not be fired without a rest: they had match-locks 
and barrels of a wide bore, that carried a large charge, and did 
execution at great distance. Even the firelock was at first no 
great Improvement, being used with the wheel-cock, which, by 
reason of its requiring winding up, was extremely inconvenient, 
took up much time to prepare, and sometimes would not go off. 
The soldiers who used muskets, at the time of their invention, 
and were therefore called musketeers, did not carry those arms 


themselves, but only their rests and ammunition, They had boys 
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to carry their muskets after them, and on that account were al- 
lowed additional pay. The musket and rest were used in Eng- 
land so late as the year 1640. The many inconveniences attend- 
ing the heavy match-lock musket, introduced another of a lighter 
kind; and the soldiers using these, carried their ammunition in 
bandoliers, which were brvad belts that came over the shoulders. 
Cartridges were not yet contrived; and the soldiers, in action, put 
the bullets in their mouths, that they might have them the more 
ready to drop into the piece. And hence it is, that im old ca- 
pitulations, where a garrison is allowed the honours of war, it is 
often stipulated, that they are to march out with matches lighted, 
ball in mouth, &c. that is to say, in complete warlike posture. 

The manner of fighting which the Switzers had employed 
against the Burgundians, with their close columns, heavy swords, 
and jong halberds, had rendered them as famous as formidable; 
and every power was then desirous of procuring some Swiss 
soldiers. 

It was about the beginning of the last century, (the seven- 
teenth,) that all the European troops were armed with firelocks, 
and match-locks were entirely laid aside: bayonets, not long af- 
ter were introduced, and pikes laid aside, but whether this last 
change was for the better, is a disputed point among the best 
military writers. 

The destructive powers of fire and sword having been brought 
to this degrce of maturity, the palm of military science, some- 
times rested with one nation, sometimes with another. At one 
time with the Spaniards, at another with the Swiss, then with the 
Swedes, then the Dutch, then the Germans, &c. To the Spaniards, 
is assigned the invention of the manual exercise, as their infantry 
was deemed the best in Europe. To the Swedes, the practice 
of firing by two or three ranks at a time; as Hudibras has it— 


When over one another's heads, 


They fire three ranks at once, like Swedes. 


To the Dutch, the art of fortification and platoon firing, and to 
the French, in the time of Louis the 14th, the practice of car- 
rying the bayonet at the end of the firelock, and the custom of 
wearing a uniform, 
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After the death of Gustavus Adolphus, the Dutch discipline 
became for some time, the pattern of all Europe, and the army in 
Flanders, says father Daniel, under the command of prince Mau- 
rice of Nassau, was reckoned the great school of military know- 
ledge. Incota Munpr. 
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LITERATURE IN VIRGINIA. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR 
OF VIRGINIA, AND DR. MITCHELL. 


Richmond, 30th May, 1816. 

Sin—By resolution of the general assembly of Virginia, the 
president and directors of the literary fund are requested to digest 
and report a system of public education, calculated to give effect 
to the appropriations made to that object by the legislature, and 
to comprehend in such system the establishment of one univer- 
sity, and such additional colleges, academies and schools, as shall 
diffuse the benefits of education throughout the commonwealth, 
and such rules for the government of such university, colleges, 
academies and schools, as shall produce economy in the expen- 
ditures for the establishment and maintenance, and good order 
and discipline in the management thereof. As president of the 
board, the duty devolves on me to collect from every source the 
information necessary for this important object. The great cause 
of literature and science is not lecal in its nature, but is an object 
of interest to the whole human species. The commonwealth of 
letters embraces every region however remote. It cannot fail to 
excite pleasing emotions in every enlightened American, to per- 
ceive that Virginia has taken this subject under its patronage, 
and devoted a fund to its accomplishment, which is annually in- 
creasing. ‘To you, sir, I think it proper to address myself, know- 
ing your attachment to literature, and feeling great confidence 
that you will not consider your valuable time mis-spent in com- 
municating any ideas which may promote so useful an object. 
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I can assure you they will be received with that high sense of 
























obligation which their importance must inspire. 
I have the honour to be, with great respect, sir, 


your humble servant, Wuison Cary NicHo.Las. 
The honourable Samuel L. Mitchell, F. R. S. &c. 


a 


Oxtline of a system of public education, submitted respectfully to the considera- 


tion of the directors of the literary fund in the state of Virginia: being an 
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answer to the circular letter of his excellency, Wilson Cary Nicholas, 
president of the board, &c. &e. by Samuel L. Mitchell. 


New York, 14th July, 1816. 
Sir.—By letter of May 30th, which you did me the honour 


+ ceaacatiggedgioiiaiact 2x 


to address to me, and which reached me yesterday, I find that 

the president and directors of the literary fund, established by the 
o 

general assembly of Virginia, are engaged in digesting a system 


2) at 


of public education. They are worthily employed. It is in their 
power to improve on the plans of their predecessors. As they 


$45 


undertake the business latest, they ought to produce something 
better than the world has seen before. From the talent and 
enterprise of your citizens, I expect an institution adapted to the 
actual condition of society, and to the modern situation of man. 
New cities are more convenient than old, because the present 


HERBS Hy 


generation hes all the past to instruct them, and so it ought to be 
with learned institutions. 
I by no means flatter myself, that I can excel others in de- 
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vising a grand scheme of instruction. The same mind does not 
very ofien combine comprehensive and gencral views, with ex- 
act and minute detail. The very undertaking would terrify and 
overpower me, was there not a sort of negative consolation in : 
falling short, where abler men than myself have failed. Diffident . 
as Iam of miy ability to present you, any opinions or hints that 
may interest you, I cannot, however, slight the opportunity 
which your politeness affords to give you my ideas on that im- 
portant subyeet: our long acquaintance in congress, has made 





impressions on my mind of an agreeable and durable nature. 


Tee 


If there should be any value in ‘my sentiments, you will know 
how to use them as materials for constructing the edifice in which ' 
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of you are engaged. If otherwise, they may be laid aside, that in 

their stead, place may be given to things of a preferable quality. 
Human beings, considered as the subjects of instruction, 

S. may be arranged under two principal heads: first, those who have 
the organs of sense, entire; and secondly, such as are defective in 
one or more of them. 

2- The information that both classes possess, is, humanly speak- 

n ing, from four sources. 

1. Domestic; from mother, nurse and attendants. 


2. Casual; from accidental, early associations. <9 

q 3. Personal; from individual observation or research. . 
r 4. Scholastic; from professed masters and teachers. ee 
t But to render the acquirement of knowiedge more easy and : 
e regular as well as more pleasant and extensive, places of tul- i 
- tion have been established, with competent instructors. When ‘ 
r these are elementary, they are called common schools—progres- t 
y sive, high schools or academies—liberal, colleges—and complete, be 
2 | universities. a 
| For maturing a broad and finished plan of education, I ad- ; % 
e vise the board of directors to make the best provision they can | ie 
. for instilling into all the individuals, of both the befor*mentioned | a 
t classes, throughout every seminary they may superintend, the | 
. following habits, arts and notions, as fundamental and essential. th 

. They are more particularly intended for boys; but as far as they % 
" ; are applicable, they are equally proper for girls. a 
t I. Habits of morality and order. 4 
. !. In relation to the pupil: self-respect—temperance—early * 
] rising—cleanliness—industry—method. e 
, 2. As regards other persons: obedience to authority—speak - 4 
t ing the truth—detference to fellow-creatures—inoffensive conduct 3 
t —decorous manners. a 
, II. Arts of security and precaution. 5 sf 
, 1. Athletic: self-defence—wrestling—marching—tactics. | 

i 


Se . 
< 
> 


2. Gymnastic: elements of labour to get food—elements of 
jabour to prepare food—running—riding. + 
III. Notions of one’s self and of the material world, on these 


eye 





points; viz. 
1. Cold; its practical history, and the means of guarding 
against it, by clothes—houses—fire. 
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2. Hunger and thirst; their practical history, with the means 
of satisfying them, by hunting—pastoral occupation—agriculture 
—the limpid stream—artificial drinks. 

3. Sleeping and waking; their practical history, with the in- 


conveniences arising from too much sleep, and the manner of em- 





pleying the hours of wakefulness. 
4. Heat; its practical history, with the modes of rend: ring 


it useful and avoiding its mischiefs—its beneficial appiication-— 
the several kinds of fucl—modes of kindling, sustaining, extin- 
guishing—ways of economizing caloric—methods of circumscrib- 
ing fire. 

Its injurious action; excessive radiance of the sun—confla- 
grations of inflammable substances—spontancous combustions. 

5. Rain; its practical history, with the means of enduring it, 
by impenetrable garments—removal of wet coverings—dry cioth- 
ing—inuring the constitution. 

6. Wind; its practical history, and the means of tempering 
it, by shelters—situations—customs. 

7. Water; its practical history, with the means of prevent- 
ing accidents from it, by learning to swim—Dbuoyancy of light bo- 
dies—sailtng and rowing boats. 

I consider this kind of knowledge ought to be possessed by 
every rational creature. It should be learned early, and learned 
well. The sooner it is taught, the better. It is obtained by the 
daily experience of life; but requires explanations and comments. 

Common scHooLs.—The other modes of imparting instruc- 
tion to persons who have perfect organs of sense, may be accom- 
plished through the several seminaries abovementioned. For 
example, the directors may order, that, in common schools, the 
masters shall give lessons in orthography and spelling, orthoepy 
and reading, syntax and parsing, the mother tongue—penman- 
ship—elementary arithmetic and calculation—accounts and book- 
keeping. 

With such a course of education, the greater number of 
children might withdraw, decently qualified for the usual con- 
cerns of life, or to be promoted to the high school. 

HieéuH scHoois.—The board might also determine what sort 
of instruction, and how much, in addition to the preceding, should 
be given in the high schools or academies; to’ wit: 
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The more exalted science of numbers, elementary geogra- 
phy—and elementary geometry; comprehending land-surveying 
and navigation.— domestic literature, in thé ruci .erts of language, 
spoken and written: Oral recitations, to improve voice and memory. 

Ancient literature, Grecian, Roman. 

Foreign literature—French; but I would leave much of this 
latter article to private exertion and individual wants, or to the 
inclination and diligence of the student. This would accommodate 
those who wished special qualifications, or desired something of 
an eclectic course of study. The course would qualify them for 
the reputable walks of life, or for advancement to the college. 

Cot.ecrs.—The high authority of the directors might like- 
wise assign precise limits and functions to the colleges under 
their jurisdiction, by enacting that the professors should teach, 

I. In morals; 

The history of man—theory of mind—Knowledge of God— 
Ethical laws and their application—jurisprudence—casuistry— 
politics. 

Il. In philosophy; 

I. Pneumatology; faculties of the understanding connected 
with the objects of knowledge. 

2. Logic or the art of reasoning; by sophistry—syllogism— 
induction—demonstration—ex periment—specimen. 

3. Metaphysics; ontology—evidence—applications of the 
first principles of philosophy to the subjects of taste-—science— 
history. 

III. In literature; universal grammar, belles lettres, rheto- 
ric—criticism—composition, as to the several languages, the pu- 
pils have learned. 

IV. In mathematical science; the higher geography—the 
higher geometry—plane and spherical trigonometry—algebra— 
fluxions—logarithms—laws of motion—astronomy—chronology, 
and the other branches of mathematics. 

V. In physical science; hydrostatics—hydraulics—mechan- 
nics—pneuinatics—optics—magnetism—electricity, and the other 
branches of experimental physics called natural philosophy. 

VI. Inchemical science; the action of the particles of mat- 
ter upon each other by affinities. 
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Their agency under the influence of heat and mixture, com- 
pounding and decompounding bodies, by the synthetical and ana- 
lytical methods; and by the moist way and the dry way 

Vii. In natural science; geology—hydrology—meteorology 
—mineralogy—botany—zoology; and all the Cop tmecnts of na- 
tural history. After having finished such a course as this, your 
students may be created doctors of philosophy. 

THE UNIVERSITY.—It will in all probability be deemed dis- 
creet, by the board of directors, to fix a proper signification to 
the word university. Its true meaning is, a seminary or institu- 
tion, in which all excellent knowledge is taught and may be learn- 
ed. Such an establishment ought to comprise groups of profes- 
sorships to prepare citizens for the professions and employments 
they intend respectfully to attain: thus. 

I. PROFESSIONS. 

1. The profession of arms, engineering and gunnery—castra- 
mentation—naval tactics. Preservation of health—arsenals—ma- 
gazines—pyrotechnics, camp discipline and police—apparatus of 
war, forming an army, care of fighting men, use of an armed 
force, and many other matters. . 

Although congress has established a military academy, 
there is no impediment to the formation of institutions for similar 
purposes under the patronage of the several states. It behoves 
them to render this species of knowledge more familiar and ac- 
cessible. Thus able artillerists and engineers will be formed, 
prepared during the calm of peace, for the tempest of war. 

2. The profession of theology—natural religion—revealed 
religion—Hebrew literature—ecclesiastical history—church gov- 
ernment and discipline—the- state of religion in the U.S. 

Here doctors of divinity are educated; that there may be 
powerful preachers of the word. 

8. The profession of law—grounds, and principles of law— 
law of the state—the common law of England—constitution, trea- 
ties and statutes of the U.S.—municipal law—civil and canon 
law—law of nature and of nations—proceedings in civil actions— 


proceedings in criminal cases. 
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From hence will proceed luminaries and oracles of law; edu- 
cated for the highest places of bar and bench. 

4. The profession of music—history of music—science of 
aotes, tones, and sounds—acoustics—arts of music—musical in- 





, 
, struments—musical composition; with melody, harmony, and the 
. whole effects of sounds in concerto. 
In some universities, music is ranked among the learned pro- 
: {essions and a minute and profound acquaintance with the seve- 
ral branches of which it consists, intitles the possessor to a doctor’s 
: degree. 
5. The profession of physic. 
The whole circle of natural science, mentioned in the collec 
. giate course-—economy and practice of hospitals—medical juris- 
prudence—human and comparative anatomy, with physiology— 
principles and operations of surgery—theory and practice of me- 
dicine—the whole circle of chemical science, as mentioned in the 
” collegiate course—materia medica. The history of the soil we 
7 inhabit, the water we drink, the air we breathe, and the food we 
eat. Thus will you provide for skilful and learned members of 
: the healing arts. 
§ Il. EmMpLoyMenrts. 
’ > 1. Useful arts; such as those of the engineer, smith, curer 
J : of provisions, baker, brewer, farmer, cook, dyer, soap-maker, 
5 a vlass-maker, distiller, refiner of sugars, and various others, as far 
, .. is ascientific knowledge of their principles will aid their techni- 
’ 4 cal processes. 
‘ , 2. Fine arts; such as architecture, sculpture, painting, draw- 
d is ing, engraving, and designing. 
: a : 3. Rural economy; or, an acquaintance with land as connec- 
4 ted with minerals, plants, and animals; with natural and artificial 
, 4 ddyantages; and with the method of rendering labour productive; 
a an important kind of knowledge for proprietors of real estates. 
’ 4 4. Political economy; comprehending the several subjects of 
° ; stock, profit, labour, money, precious metals, paper, banks, ex- 
n change, commerce, taxes, expenditure, debt, individual and na- 


tional wealth, and affording intelligence of the highest moment to 
those who are called to the legislative and executive functiens of 


royernment. 
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5. Veterinary medicine; or, a knowledge of the distempers of 
domesticated animals; with the most approved methods of treating 
them; enabling its possessor to save the lives of valuable brute 
creatures. 

In this sketch, your excellency will readily observe, that I 
mean to include several great establishments, which I now proceed 
to name; that is to say, 

The apparatus for natural philosophy. 

A museum of natural history. 

A collection of anatomical preparations. 

A laboratory for chemical experiments. 

An observatory for astronomical purposes. 

A garden and conservatory for rare, ornamental, and cu- 
rious plants. 

A repository for models, machines, and instruments of every 
kind. 

A library for books, maps, and delineations of all descriptions, 
that the printer, draughtsman, and engraver, can furnish. 

I am serious in recommending to your populous and opulent 
state, the execution of a plan embracing substantially the several 
particulars herein enumerated. Their variety and magnitude 
ought not to produce the smallest discouragement. Though their 
completion may require considerable time and much exertion, 


their foundations ought now to be laid. What the present race 


shall leave unfinished, their successors may bring to perfection, 
The attempt will be honourable and glorious to its promoters, 
and eminently useful to the republic. <A free and magnanimous 
people ought to commence the work, and never relax their efforts 
until it is crowned with success. 

It remains that I suggest to your excellency, something for 
the benefit of such persons, as are deprived of one or more of their 
organs of sense, or of the use thereof: these are the blind and the 
deaf, who require peculiar modes of instruction; and are, there- 
fore, generally outcasts from the usual chambers of learning. 

Your university ought to be organized with an institution to 
assist those who are deprived of the sense of sight. A plan of in- 
struction for blind citizens will enlarge your system beyond that of 
mest other seminaries. 
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af The university of Virginia ought also generously to provide 
5 the means of imparting knowledge to the deafand dumb. This "F 
” art has been so fully elaborated, and so exactly reduced to practice i 
in Europe, that there can be no insurmountable obstacle to its in- wl 
I troduction, under an authority so spirited and determined as that Wy 
d ander which your excellency and your associates act. : 
For myself, attached to the land of my nativity by ties as strong 
as can bind a man to this world, I anticipate in no degree that jea- i 
lousy, which would set New York and Virginia at variance. As 
we labour together in political and mercantile concerns, let us do 
so in matters of literature and science, as you justly observe, “ the 
great cause of literature and science is not local in its nature, but 
° is an object of interest to the whole human species.” For the fur- 
therance of that great cause, the legislature of New York state, 
y and the common council of New York city, have done acts which 
intitle them to the praise of their contemporaries, and to the grate- 
» ful remembrance of. posterity, I have only to say to Virginia, in 
the words of mercy and love, “ Go, and do thou likewise.” 
" Accept the assurance of my high and particular respect, 
: Sam. L. MitTcuHeE tr. 
. Zo his excellency Gov. Nicholas. 
r 
9 
- — eee 
? 
’ FOR THE PORT FOLIO——AN AUTHOR’S EVENINGS, 
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Mr. Scorr WaRING, in his “ Tour to Sheeraz,” p. 126, men- 
tions the ignorance of a barbarian on the southern coast of Persia, 
who, “ finding a watch, which some one had dropped, held it in 
his hand till he heard it beating, which he thought to be extraor- 
dinary, as it neither walked nor moved—he put it to his ear, and 
heard it more distinctly. After considering some time, he cried 
out, ‘ fe guorm sag too kodjaee, dur bia,’—* Wretch, where are 
you? Come out! come out!’—and threw it, in a passion, on the 
ground. The watch still went; he then very deliberately took upa 
, stone, and broke it to pieces—the noise ceased, and congratulating 

himself upon it, he cries out, ‘ Akhir kooshteed’— have I killed 
you!’ (or more literally, ‘ at last you are dead.’) 
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To this story an extraordinary parallel may be found in a work 
lately published, the “ Letters written by eminent persons in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries,” (8vo. 3 vols. 1813.) Itis 
there recorded of Mr. Thomas Allen, (who died about the year 
1630, having from his skill in mathematics been suspected of as- 
trology and magic,) that, “onetime being at Home Lacy, in 
Herefordshire, at Mr. John Scudamore’s, he happened to leave his 
watch in the chamber windowe, (watches were then rarities.) The 
maydeg came in to make the bed, and hearing a thing in a case 
cry tick, tick, tick, tick, presently concluded this was his devill, ahd 
took it by the stringe with the tongues, and threw it outof the win- 
dowe into the mote (to drowne the devill.) It so happened that the 
stringe hunge on a sprig of an elder that grew out of the mote, 
and this confirmed them that it was the devill—so the good old 
gentleman got his watch again.” Vol. il. p. 208. 

The following monumental inscription in a burial greund, is 
short and expressive: 

Tous ces morts ont vécu; tol qui vis, mourra: 
L’instant fatal est proche, et tu n’y penses pas. 
These once did live, and thou, who liv’st, shalt die: 
Yet think’st thou not, although thy moment’s nigh. 

Miron, in his 4rology for Smectymnus, makes it one ot 
his objections to academical education as it was then conducted, 
that men designed for orders in the church, were permitted to act 
plays, “ writhing and unbening their clergy limbs to all the an- 
tic and dishonest gestures of trinculoes, buffoons and bawds, pros- 
tituting the shame of that ministry, which either they had or were 
nigh having, to the eyes of courtiers and court-ladies, with their 
grooms and their mademoiselles.” 

“ There while they acted and overacted, among other young 
scholars, I was a spectator: they thought themselves gallant men, 
and I thought them fools: they made sport and I laughed: they 
mispronounced and I misliked: and toa make up the atticism, 
they were out and I hissed.” 

By the aédicism Milton alludes, as it was first pointed out by 
ene of the writers in the Classical Journal, to the words of De- 
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mosthenes to A.schines, in the bitter contrast of their respective 
fortunes. De Corona, § 80. 


DITTY BY QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

In the Yheatrum Poetarum Anglicanorum, containing the 
names and characters of all the English poets, from the reign of 
the third Henry tothe close of that of queen Elizabeth, which was 
published in 1675, by Edward Philips, the nephew of Milton, I 
find the following Ditty, which the editor informs us was compo- 
sed by the royal writer, on the factions raised by the queen of Scots, 
while prisoner in England, printed* not long after, if not before 
the beheading of that unfortunate queen. 

It may be added here, for the information of those who wish 
for further evidence of the practical talents of this greatest of co- 
temporary sovereigns, that, in Percy’s ballads, ii, p. 127, they 
may find some “ verses, while prisoner at Woodstock, writ with 
charcoal on the shutter,” 1555. They were preserved by Hentz- 
ner, in his travels. 

The doubt of future foes exiles my present joy, 

And wit me learns to shun such snares, as threaten my annoy; 
For falsehood now doth flow, and subject faith doth ebb, 

Which would not be, if reason rul’d, or wisdom weav’d the web. 
But clouds of joys untried do cloak aspiring minds, 

Which turn to rain of late repent by course of changed winds. 
The top of hope supposed, the root of rule will be, 

And fruitless all their grafted guiles; as shortly ye shall see. 
Then dazzled eyes with pride, which ambition blinds, 

Shall be unseal’d by worthy wights, whose falsehood foresight finds. 
The daughter of debate, that eke discord doth sow, 

Shall reap no gain where former rule hath taught peace still to grow, 
No foreign banish’d wight shall anchor in this port; 

Qur realm it brooks no stranger’s force, let them elsewhere resort. 
Our rusty sword with rest shall first his edge employ, 


To poll their tops that seek such change, and gape for lawless joy. 


DAY FRANCIS, THE GREAT. 
There is a juggler named Day Francis, who exhibits him- 
selfin our cities; and has assumed the title of “ the Great.??. What 


* They were, if ¥ recollect, printed in Puttenham’s Art of Poetry. They 
were reprinted in the Topographer, ii, p. 176, from Harl. MSS. No. 6933. 
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a 
right he has to this proud appellation, will soon appear from some 
extracts which I shall proceed to make from a treatise on the 
subject of witchcraft. This book though diminutive in size, is filled 
with diyers curious ‘matters. I cannot give all the details; but the 
reader will be convinced, with me, that our modern magician has 
no right to the distinction, which he has arrogated. 

There was one Zedekiah, saith my author, a jew physician, who 
in the presence of the emperor Lodowick the pious, in the year 
876, swallowed a prize-fighter on horseback, horse and all, (Aof- 
lomachum equitem devoravit )—nay, he did more, he swallowed a 
cart loaded with hay, horses and driver, («urrum quogue onustum 
Jeno cum equis et aurigad)—he cut off people’s heads, hands and 
feet, which he fastened on again, before the eyes of all the court, 
whilst the blood was running from them, and in a moment the 
man so maimed appeared whole and unhurt; he caused the empe- 
ror to hear the sound of hounds in full chase, with shouts of hunts- 
men and other noises in the air; in the midst of winter he showed 
him a garden in full bloom with flowers and fruits, and birds sing- 
ing in the trees; a most detestable piece of magic, and very un- 
worthy of an emperor to pass over with impunity, for he suffered 


the jew doctor to escape. 
As it is always right when a man deals in the marvellous to 





quote his authority, I beg leave to inform the incredulous reader, 
(if any there be) that I take these facts upon the credit of the 
learned Johannes Trithemius, a very serious and respectable au- 


thor. 
One more case in point occurs to me, which I shall state, and 


then release my readers from the conjurer’s circle. This is the 
case ofone Diodorus, vulgarly calied Liodorus, a Sicilian conjurer, 
who, by spells and inchantments, turned men into brute animals, 
and metamorphosed almost every thing he laid his hands upon. 
This fellow, when the inhabitants of Catana would have persua- 
ded him to let them hang him quietly and contentedly, as a conju- 
rer and heretic ought, took counsel of the devil, and, like a devil- 
ish coward, flew away to Byzantium, by the shortest passage, 
through the air, to the great disappointment of the spectators. 
The Awe and cry being raised, he was pursued by the officers of 
justice, not indeed through the air, but as justice is accustomed te 
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travel fede claudo. He then took a second flight, and, alighting in 
the city of Catana, was providentially caught by Leo, the good bish- 
op of that city, who, throwing him into a fiery furnace, roasted this 
strange bird, to the great edification of all beholders (sed tandem 
a Leone Catanensi efriscofa divina virtute ex impfroviso cafitus, 








frequenti in media urbe fropfiulo, in fornacem igneam injectus, ignis 
incendio consumfpitus est.) 

This anecdote is to be found in Thomas Fazellus, (lib. 5. c. 2. 
and again in id. 3. deca. 1. rerum Sicularum) who closes his account 
with the following pious remark, and which I shall set down in his 
own words:-Sic divina justitia prevaluit, et guise judicibus forte mi- 

nus justo zelo motis erifiuerat, e sancti viri manibus elabi non fro- 
tuit. “ Thus,” says. he, “ divine justice prevailed, and he who 
had snatched himself out of the hands of judges, who perhaps 
were actuated by a zeal not so just as it should be, could not es- 
cape from this holy person.” 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF POLAND. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 

T ne constitution of Poland, consisting of thirty-eight articles, has been for- 
med by M. M. Lanskoy, Adam Czartorysky, Novosilzoff, Wavrezecki and Lu- 
becki, the commissioners to whom the important task was confided by his majes- 
ty, the emperor of Russia. The following articles, which are the most important, 
are translated from the Journal des Debats. From the interest which. was so 
universally felt respecting the fate of Poland, it is presumed, that not a few of 
your readers will be glad to learn tat that afflicted country participates in the 
repose of Europe. 

1. Tue Polish provinces which have been ceded to Ruszia, 
agreeably to the decision of the congress of Vienna, shall be uni- 
ted for ever with the Russian monarchy, and enjoy a national con- 
stitution, founded upon the principles of order, justice and liberty. 
The existing laws, and the regulations under them, shall remain 
as they are, except so far as they may be changed by this act, and 


with the further exception of those modifications and additions 
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which may be necessary to the present circumstances, and to the 
nearest possible approach to the constitution of the 3d May 1791. 

2. The Roman catllic faith having been recognised, from 
the earliest periods of time, by a great majority of the people, as 
the national religion, it shall continue to enjoy, as hitherto, the 
special favour of the government: but this shall not prevent pee- 
ple of other denominations from the free exercise of their own 
faith. All persons shall enjoy the liberty of conscience, under the 
sanction of the laws. | 

3. The executive authority and the government are vested 
exclusively in the person of the sovereign: all executive and ad- 
ministrative power emanates from him. 

4. The ancient.fundamental law, zeminem caftivabimus nisi 
jure victum, shall apply to all classes of people; and in this res- 
pect the following rules shall be observed: no person shall be ar- 
rested without legal process, and in cases provided for by law. The 
accused shall be informed of the cause of his arrest. Within the 
space of three days at most, he shall be delivered to the proper 
tribunal and be tried with the least possible delay. If the first in- 
terrogatories remove all ground of suspicion, those who can give 
security shall be released, unless there be a law to the contrary. 
Nocrime can be punished without sentence from a competent tri- 
bunal. Noone shall be banished from the kingdom; but those 
who are found guilty, shall be punished within its bounds, confor- 
mably to the judgment of the law. 

5. Every foreigner of whatsoever quality or country, during 
his sojourn in Poland, shall enjoy the protection and privileges of 
its laws. He may remain in the country with full liberty of egress 
and ingress; he may hold real estate.and become naturalized. 

6. Ali property, of every description, on the surface or in the 
bowels of the earth, is sacred and inviolable. No authority can 
take it by force or injure it the least in the world. The law shall 
determine the manner in which an individual may be compelled 
to relinquish his property for the public good, he being properly 
indemnified. 

7. The imposts, contributions, taxes, and general charges, as 
they may be fixed by the budget and the receipt at the public trea- 
sury, which shall be proposed and confirmed at the formation of 
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the constitutional government, shall form a system of public taxa- 
tion. In future, there shall be no alteration, in these respects, 
without the consent of the general diet of the kingdom, convoked 
according to law. 

8. The civil and criminal codes, now in force, so far as they 
are not affected by this act, or by particular decisions emana- 
ting from the first authorities, shall continue in operation, 
until the new codes which have been directed to be compiled, shall 
have received our sanction and have been published in the usual 
forms. In future, all civil and criminal laws, those which concern 
the finance and the attributes of the constitutional authorities of the 
country, shall be submitted to the examination of the general 
diet of the kingdom, and shall not be considered as having the 
force of a law, until they have received the assent of that body and 
the sanction of the sovereign. The ordinances respecting money, 
rules with regard to its denominations, weight and alloy, shall un- 
dergo the like formalities. 

9. Public offices can only be filled by persons who are domi- 
ciliated in the country, who hold real estate, and have obtained cit- 
izenship. Certain employments can only be given to land-holders. 
The ordinances shall specify the amount which persons must hold 
in order to be eligible. 


FOR THE PCRT FOLIO. 


MASSIANELLO; THE FISHERMAN OF NAPLES. 


History affords not a more singular instance of the power- 
ful influence, which a man of spirit, aided with a little natural ge- 
nius and vivacity, may at once acquire over a multitude, and final- 
ly over a whole state, than that of Thomaso Aniello, commonly 
called Massianello, a fisherman of Naples, and the leader of an 
insurrection against the house of Austria, in the year 1647. 

The Neapolitans had submitted to the heavy impost of Phi- 
lip the fourth without repining, till, by an additional tax laid upon 
fruit, the chief support of the poorer Italians, their resentments 
burst into outrage. 
VOL. II. 3f 
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MASSTANELLO, 
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Massianello was a sprightly, active, humorous fellow, with 
short cropped hair, a mariner’s cap generally on his head, and 
about twenty-four years of age; living in the market-place, he 
was every day a witness to the disputes between the fruit sellers 
and the revenue officers, and by repeated acts of oppression, gra- 
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dually became an enemy to the Spanish government: throwing 
up his cap, as was his general custom when any thing provoked 
him, he swore, “ that if only two or three hearty fellows would 
join him, he would svon put an end to the tyranny of such ras- 
cals.” : 

A circumstance occurred which violently inflamed his dis- 
content. Stimulated by poverty, and with a design to evade the 
impost, his wife had been detected in secreting provisions: for 
this offence she was committed to prison, and a larger sum than 
he could afford being demanded, before the officers would set 
her at liberty, Massianello was obliged to scll his goods to raise 
the money. He rushed directly to a quarter of the town where 
a toll-house had been erected, and where a mixed multitude was 
already assembled, crying out, as he passed along, “ we will no 
longer be beasts of burthen; God gives us plenty, but our go- 
vernors give us famine.” 

The loudness of his voice, and the violence of his rage, at- 
tracted general notice; but when he related what had happened, 
universal and bitter execrations burst forth against the regent of 
the city; an officer, called an elect of the people, arriving with 
his attendants to disperse them, was attacked with a shower of 
stones, and narrewly escaped being torn to pieces. 

Seeing that the mob was ripe for mischief, and possessing 
that species of rude eloquence, which repeated injury and strong 
feeling frequently inspire, Massianello suddenly leaped upon a 
fruit-stall, and thus addressed the exasperated crowd: 

“« Rejoice, my dear companions and countrymen: give thanks 
to God, and the most gracious virgin of Carmine, that the hour of 
your deliverance draws near; a poor bare-footed fisherman shall, 
like another Moses, release the Israelites from the cruel yoke of 
Pharoah; St Peter, who rescued the city of Rome from the slavery 
of the devil, was himself a poor fisherman. 
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“If we are courageous and stick together, this cruel yoke of 
tolls and gabelles will, in a moment, be put anend to. I have no 
fears for myself; I do not dread being pulled to pieces, being 
dragged through the streets, and spilling every drop of my blood 
in such a cause. On the contrary, I should think it both desirable 
and glorious, provided, that my being put to death would redress 
your numerous grievances.” 

The tumultuous shouting of a thousand voices, and a light- 
ed torch applied to the toll-house, were the signals of universal 
approbation: armed with sticks, clubs, and such weapons as acci- 
dent or occupation threw in their way, they emptied the houses 
of every person concerned in collecting the revenue, strictly ob- 
serving to take nothing for their own use, but piling up the furni- 
ture, linen, plate, and china in a heap, set the whole on fire. 

Their numbers rapidly increasing, they boldly advanced to 
the viceroy’s palace, carrying loaves on the tops of their pikes, 
and soon forced the gate, but he had escaped to a neighbouring 
convent. Another party proceeded to the prisons, and set the 
prisoners at liberty, while cardinal Filo Marini, archbishop of 
Naples, a prelate highly respected by the populace, and indeed 
all ranks, vainly endeavoured to appease them; he was told, that 
peace could not be restored unless the viceroy would give an in- 
strument in writing, properly signed and sealed, to grant a release 
from taxes of every kind: a paper to this effect was produced, 
but was not attended with the desired effect. 

The good archbishop, finding all hi$ efforts useless, retired 
to his palace, and the insurgents proceeded to pull down the reli- 
gious house in which the viceroy had taken refuge; but by means 
of a ladder he escaped over a garden wall, and reached the castle 
of St. Elmo in safety. Thus, by the oppression of a bad minister, 
and the crimes of the inhabitants, Naples, then the third city in 
Europe, for beauty, extent and population, which, eleven hundred 
years ago, had been saved from the horrors of military execution, 
by the mercy of Belisarius, was in the power of a frantic multi- 
tude, spreading fire and desolation in different quarters. Each 
man carrying a faggot at hjs back, and a flaming torch in his 
hands, they marched through the streets in military array; set 
fire to the Dogana, or public granary, an immense pile of build 
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ing, full of corn, the whole of which was quickly consumed; de- 
stroying, in their blind fury, this salutary provision against a scan- 
ty harvest. The dread of famine was added to the horrors of con- 
flagration. 

The viceroy was censured for not crushing the commotion at 
its commencement; he hoped, by mildness and lenient measures, 
to sooth the people’s minds; and, at an early period, had abolish- 
ed the oppressive taxes, ordering the loaf which used to weigh 
twenty-two ounces, to be augmented to thirty-two, without in- 
creasing the price; but in this, as in all other cases of popular 
revolt, pacific measures were considered as the effects of fear 
rather than of good-will. 

The insurgents, being joined by every necessitous, bold, and 
bad man in Naples, and inits environs, by banditti, robbers, and 
free-booters, they soon amounted to a hundred thousand men, and 
unanimously chose Massianello their general. Marching through 
the streets, he declared, by the sound of trumpet, that the Spanish 
government was dissolved, divided his followers into regiments 
and companic¢s, appointed patroles, and watchwords for the night, 
and ordered the great market place La Vinaro, and the Porta 
Nolana to be the places of rendezvous. The Duke of Ar- 
cos, at that time viceroy, thinking himself no longer secure in 
the castle of St. Elmo, retired in the night to castle Novo, 
with the nobility, clergy, and principal citizens, having first 
ordered all the powder in the magazines to be moistened; he sur- 
rounded the castle by a broad, deep, ditch, and a parapet of earth 
and faggots; the streets leading to the fort were barricadoed, and 
cannon placed at every avenue; the religious orders walked in 
procession, the cardinal offered up public prayers; the host, the 

head, and the liquifying blood of St. Januarius were all devoutly 
brought farth. 

A submissive message being sent to Massianello, desiring to 
know what would satisfy the people; he reccived the viceroy’s 
messengers, clothed in armour, holding in ns hand a sword un- 
sheathed, and sitting ona horse richly caparisoned. Having quiet- 
ed the clamorous execrations of the multitude, he pointed out 
the various and abominable oppressions of the Spanish adminis- 
tyation, and thus proceeded: “ Had the city been burnt to ashes, 
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and our tyrants perished in the flames, it would have been only an 
act of justice. Have not our friends, our wives, and our children, 
been buried in dungeons to satisfy cormorants and contractors, 
who fatten on the spoils of the public? have not the fruits of the 
earth, so bountifully bestowed upon us by Providence, been render- 
ed artificially scarce, for the purpose of putting moncy into the 
pockets of those who are already wallowing in abundance? 

“ But, it is better to amend than to destroy, and it is fairly 
justifiable to take power out of the hands of those who have 
abused it. I demand, in the name of the people of Napies, a per- 
fect and entire restitution of all the privileges granted to this city 
by king Ferdinand and the emperor Charles the fifth, whose glo- 
rious arms are cut ona stone over my door. I require that the 
viceroy, the collateral council of state, and the nobility, by oath 
and a public instrument, binding themselves and they successors, 
shall ratify the charter; that the clerk of the market, and the capo 
populi, shall be actually nominated by the people, without any in- 
terposition of the viceroy; that no tax of any kind shall be laid 
without the consent of the last mentioned officer, and that a refu- 
gal to pay taxes laid on against his will, shall not be considered as 
treason. 

“ Such are our demands, and we will rather die than recede 
from them; and may God save the faithful people of Naples; but 
a cruel perfidious government who have almost starved us, 
never shall prosper. ” 

An instrument drawn up to this effect, signed and sealed, was 
prepared; and in addition to the terms already specified, Massian- 
ello further insisted, that the elect of the people in all public pro- 
ceedings should be considered as possessing and be actually al- 
lowed as many votes, as the whole of the nobility; that the multi- 
tude should not disarm till the king of Spain had ratified the 
terms, and that a copy of the present treaty should be cut in large 
letters, on marble, and be set up in different parts of the city. 

This popular leader had been prevailed upon with consider- 
able difficulty, to change his fisherman’s dress for a splendid habit, 
crying out, as he put it on, “ [ am only a poor fisherman.” Having 
dismissed the deputies to report his answer to the viceroy, and 

appointed a meeting to ratify the treaty in the great church, it was 
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read aloud in that place, the people signifying their consent by 
loud acclamations. : 

At the door of the cathedral, he received an invitation from 
the duke of Arcos, to favour him with an interview, to which 
Massianello consented; in the way to castie Novo, the streets were 
strewed with palm and olive branches, the windows, baiconies, 
and roofs of the houses crowded with spectators, and hung with 
rich tapestry, while the fisherman was saluted from every quar- 
ter as the deliverer of his country; young men and maidens, with 
garlands of flowers and in loose white robes, celebrating his prais- 
es, and joining the procession with vocal and instrumental music. 
When they reached the gate of the castle, the guard received 
and saluted Massianello as a general officer, and the captain on 
duty informed him, that the viceroy waited his pleasure in the 
chamber of audience. Making a slight bow to the officer, he turn- 
ed to the people, and, moving his sword as a signal for silence, 


thus addressed them: 


“© My dear companions and countrymen; let us offer up our 
prayers to God for the recovery of our liberties; we shall no long- 
er groan under unfeeling task-masters, but enjoy the fruits of our 
industry without hateful collectors. I see that your countenances 
are enlivened with joy, and who would not be glad on an occasion 
like the present? some of you, I understand can scarcely believe 
it to be any thing but a dream. Indeed, my friends, it is no delusion; 
behold in my hand the precious pledges of the blessings we have 
recovered; these are the charters of the emperor Charles the 
fifth, and of Ferdinand. 

‘‘ IT have been accused by some of having selfish motives for 
the conduct I have pursued, and that it is on this account, I dis- 
play the advantages that have been procured. I appeal to you, 
my lord archbishop, and to the viceroy’s secretary, who stands 
near the cardinal, whether I did not, early in the present business, 
refuse a pension of two hundred crowns a month, which was of- 
fefed me on condition I would undertake to dissuade the people 
from asserting their rights!” 

(The prelate and secretary confirmed what he said.) 
“I will not puzzle you with a long speech, but shall conclude 
with giving you two pieces uf advice—Not to lay down your arms 
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till the confirmation of your privileges arrives from Spain, and 
not to place too much confidence in the promises of courtiers. I 
am now going to speak with the duke of Arcos, and shall probably 
return in a short time; but, if you do not see me safe and at liberty 
by seven o’clock to-morrow morning, you may take it for granted 
there has been treachery, and will, of course, take such methods of 
revenge as you may judge necessary.” 

Massianello was then conducted to the duke, with whom he 
had a long audience, and from the castle repaired to his own house, 
where he received the congratulations of the principal inhabitants 
of the city. For seven days, Massianello was absolute master 
of the lives and fortunes of all in Naples, and had he ordered 
thousands to have been put to death, or the city to have been ra- 
sed from its foundations, it would have been instantly done—Du- 
ring the whole of the time he conducted himself with a prudence, 
regularity and foresight, as praiseworthy as it was unexpected: but, 
whilst he was thus enjoying that first, best pleasure of power and 
influence, the consciousness of having exerted it for the welfare of 
mankind, this popular leader was struck with a malady which le- 
vels the proud lord of the creation with the meanest reptile he 
erushes on the ground. 

From fatigue of body and mind, as he scarcely allowed him- 
self the necessary refreshments of food and sleep, or, as was sus- 
pected, but never proved, from the effect of intoxicating drugs 
infused in his liquors, symptoms of frenzy and madness appeared: 
he treated his associates and friends with insolence, outrage, and 
abuse; tore his clothes from his body, and rode with a drawn 
sword furiously through the streets, wounding and killing many 
persons. The Neapolitans beheld the deplorable state of their fa- 
vourite with deep regret; and, after receiving assurances from the 
viceroy that whatever he had promised, should be sacredly per- 
formed, and that their priviteges should remain inviolate, they de- 
clared that Massianello was no longer their general: and the coun- 
cil, fearing the most dreadful consequences, from a madman at 
\the head of a mob, sent a military detachment with orders to put 
him to death. 

The unfortunate fisherman had been haranguing the people 


from the pulpit of the great church, in an incoherent mixture of 
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reproach, justification, and penitence; for he perceived he had lost 
the confidence of his followers: from the church he was conduct- 
ed into an adjoining cloister, struggling in the agonies of disease, 
madness and despair; hearing his name mentioned, he turned 
quickly round, saying, “ Is it me you look for, my people?—behold, 
I am here.’’—The soldiers at the instant discharged their mus 
kets, and he dropt-on the pavement, exclaiming, with his last 
breath, *¢ Ah, ungrateful traitors!” 

A magnificent funeral followed his death; the reign of the fish- 
erman is still handed down among the lower classes of Naples, by 
popular tradition; and the modern lazaroni, alternately excited by 
i superstition, hunger and sedition, dwell with enthusiasm on the 
short but splendid triumphs of Massianello. 

The obnoxious taxes, in a short time again were levied, and 
4 again produced ineffectual resistance; so unavailing are attempts 











; at amendment in governments radically defective in their form. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A compliment to the Ladies, by Dr. Johnson. 


The doctor sitting one evening at sir Joshua Reynolds’, in 
company with a number of ladies and gentlemen of his acquaint- 
ance, the former, by way of heightening the good humour of the 
company, agreed to toast ugly women, and to have them matched 
with ugly men. In this round one of the ladies gave Mrs. Wil- 
liams (the well-known inmate of doctor Johnson, who was very 
plain in her person and nearly blind,) when another instantly pair- 
ed her with Dr. Goldsmith. This whimsical union set the com- 
pany laughing, and in particular so pleased the lady who gave 
the first toast, that though she had some pique with the lady who 
gave Dr. Goldsmith, she ran round the table, kissed her, and said 
she forgave her every thing for the afrofos of her toast. Johnson 
who did not half like to have two of his most intimate friends made 
: the butts of ridicule, growled out “ ay, this puts me in mind of an 
i: observation of Swift’s, who truly remarks, that the quarrels of 
women are always made up like the quarrels of ancient kings 
there is always an animal sacrificed on the occasion.” 
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Doctor Boldero, one of the masters of Jesus college, had 
been treated with great severity by Oliver, during his protectorate, 
for his attachment to the royal cause, in which the bishop of Ely 
had also been an equal sufferer. On the vacancy of the master- 
ship, Boldero, without any pretensions to the appointment, in plain 
English, plucks up his spirits, or, in Homer’s language, “ speaks 
to his magnanimous mind,” and presents a petition to the bishop. 
“ Who are you?” said his lordship—“I know nothing of you; I 
never heard of you before.”— My lord! I have suffered long 
and severely for my attachment to your royal master, as well as 
your lordship has. I believe your lordship and I have been in all 
the jails in England.” “ What does the fellow mean? Why, man! 
I never was confined in any prison, butthe tower.” And, my 
lord,” (said Boldero) “ I have been in all the rest myself.’ The 
bishop’s heart relented, he admitted the claim of the petitioner, 
and Boldero was appointed to the mastership. 


—_ --—- --——— 





VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 
[From the Monthly Magazine, Aug. 1816. ] 


LITERATURE, in different walks, has this month lost three of 
its brightest ornaments. In dramatic composition and in clo- 
quence, ages may pass without another SHERIDAN; in chemistry 
and theology, bishop Warsow will not often have a rival; and in 
moral and political writing, few abler or honester men have wield- 
ed a pen than Davip WiLtiams. As mortal men, we have lit- 
tle to regret; for, if the constitution of Sheridan might have en- 
dured to fourscore, by living twice as fast as other men, he be- 
came an old man at sixty-five; and the others arrived at the full 
term of human life, enjoying in their old age the reward of well 
spent maturity, in the homage of their virtuous contemporaries. 
In other parts of this Magazine, and in future numbers, we shall 
devote some pages to the details of their lives and labours, our 
chief object in this place being to announce the probable early 
publication of the entire works of Mr. SHERIDAN, consisting of 
his plays, poems, essays, and preserved speeches; and the exist- 
ence of a perfect manuscript by bishop Watson, consisting of 
memoirs of his own times, in the manner of the similar work of 
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bishop Burnet. The collection of the avowed works of Mr. 
SHERIDAN has long been desired and proposed by his friends, 
and has been delayed solely by his characteristic indolence, and 
by his aversion to commit himself in print; the Rivals, the Critic, 
and his version of Kotzebue’s Pizarro, being the only work 
whose publication he ever sanctioned. Of bishop Warson’s 
Memoirs, we feel it our duty to state, that no man living was so well 
qualified, by the various essential qualities of head, heart, and 
good inteliigence, to record truly the momentous, and, we might 
say, the cruel events of this age. The sycophants have acquired 
an ascendancy which seems to threaten all moral and political 
truth, as the effect_of the percolating nature of corruption; but 
the character of the age, and of the wars and bloody deeds which 
have disgraced it, may be safely trusted to the just feelings of a 
Warson; and we are thus rescued from the double disgrace of 
Witnessing great crimes, and enduring their hired or pensioned 
apologists. In regard to both works, we hope to be enabled, in 
future numbers, to lay other particulars before our readers. 


The rev. Tuomas Maurices, author of Indian Antiquities, 
will shortly publish in quarto, by subscription, Observations on 
the Ruins of Babylon, as recently visited and described by Clau- 
dius James Rich, esq. resident for the east-india company at 
Bagdad. It is his object to prove that the famed tower of Babel 
was a temple of the sun, and that the whole of that vast city was 
constructed upon an astronomical plan; also the high advance of 
the ancient race of fire-worshippers, its founders, in metallurgic 
science, in architectural design, in geometry, in mechanics, in 
hydraulics, in the art of engraving, colouring, &c. He will like- 
wise add some strictures on the Babylonian bricks, and on their in- 
scriptions, preserved in the British museum; on the ruins of Per- 
sepolis, or Chelminar; on the presumed antiquity of the arch, no 
where to be found amid these ruins; and on the origin of writing. 
The whole will be accompanied with illustrative engravings. 


We are glad to find that Josep Lancaster, undaunted by 


personal losses or opposition, still perseveres in his useful career. 


He lately stated, at a public dinner of the friends of his system in 
London, that in the space of little more than twenty months he 
had travelledabove 45,000 miles, lectured to above 113,000 persons 
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in near 450 lectures, and expended above one thousand pounds of 
the proceeds of these lectures, and the expenses attendant on the 
promulgation of this great cause. He has above 600 schools on 
his lists, and he particularly noticed one at Cincinnatti, on the 
Ohio, 700 miles from New York, for 900 children. Two pupils 
conversant in his system have gone down the Mississippi, to ex- 
tend his system there. 


Translations are announced, both at Leipsic, and Brussels, 
of Dr. Robinson’s Theological Dictionary, a work which, we learn, 
has been generally introduced to the divinity classes of the univer- 
sities of the united kingdom, as well as those of the United States 
of America. 


The London society for preventing wars are preparing their 
second tract, from the writings of Grotius and other writers, on 
the law of nations. The first tract has passed through several 
large editions. 


at 


The first number of a new quarterly magazine and review, 
solely and exclusively devoted to the FINE ARTS, hast just made 
its appearance. 


The Rev. Hernert Marsu, a name of considerable dis- 
tinction in polemical literature, has been appointed to succeed 
Dr. Watson as bishop of Llandaff. 


A collection of Dramas, in two volumes, by sir Jas. BLano 
BuRrGEss, is in the press. 


— 


Memoirs of Mr. Sheridan will appear in the course of the 
present month, from the pen of Dr. Watkins. They are drawn 
partly from original documents, and illustrated by some of his 
correspondence, and that of his friends, and will include the his- 
tory of his familiy. 


—, 


An iron bridge, on the principle of tenacity, of a twenty feet 
span, fit for the transit of the largest and heaviest of carriages, is 
now erected on Mr. Dixie’s premises, Falcon Square, London. 
Although capable of sustaining twenty-three tons and upwards, 
the iroti-work itself does not weigh twenty cwt. 
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A new steam vessel, of 112 tons, was lately tried on the 
Thames. She went from Blackfriars bridge to Bettersea bridge 
in thirty minutes, and back through London in fifty-two minutes. 
The steam-engine, of twenty-four horse power, the paddle wheels, 
and the machinery necessary to give and convey the movement, 
weigh only five tons. It is constructed under the direction of Mr. 
Brunel, of Chelsea, by Mr. Maudsley. 

A passage steam-vessel now works daily between London 
and Twickenham, and two others between London and Margate; 
both at fixed hours, without regard to wind or tide. 


Baron d’UK.LAnsk1’s Travels in Italy, with a few occasional 


poems, are printing in two duodecimo volumes, for the benefit of 
his widow. 


GERMANY. 

Mr. Oswatp, bookseller, of Heidelberg, has amnounced a 
publication which has excited the attention of the learned public 
throughout all Germany, in the highest degree. Voss, the cele- 
brated translator of Homer and Hesiod, Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, 
&c. kc. whose metrical versions (all in the metre of the original 
writers) form the most remarkable triumph of the German over 
the other European modern languages, has completed a translation 
of the comedies of Aristophanes. These are to be published in the 
course of the next winter, in three octavo volumes, and the trans- 
lation is to be accompanied with explanatory notes, by the trans- 
slator’s son, professor Voss, of Heidelberg, who has also honour- 
ably pursued the career of his father, and is known as the translator 
of Aischylus and of Othello, and other tragedies of Shakspeare. 
The complete success which has attended all the other transla- 
tions of the elder Voss, justifies expectations which no other man 
could raise concerning a writer who presents such peculiar diffi- 
culties as Aristophanes, and who, at the same time, is so interest- 
ing to the learned investigator of the history, religion, manners, 
and taste of the Greeks. The younger Voss has made it one of 
the objects of his notes to render his work useful, even to foreign- 


ers, by verbal criticisms on disputed passages and difficult ex- 
pressions. 
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FRANCE. 


M. de CHATEAUBRIAND is engaged upon an historical poem, 

in the style of his Martyrs. The subject is taken from the histo- 4 

| ry of the Moors in Spain: and the work will be entitled Les 46- if 
encerrages. i 


ITALY. 


The Florence gazette, attributes the original invention of the 
steam-engine to D. Serapuin Scratri, monk of Mount Cassino; 
and quotes, in support of this assertion, a letter, extracted from 
the work of this monk, entitled Letters on Various Objects of # 
Experimental Philosophy; printed at Florence in 1787. 
ee t 

The Abbé Mai, to whom the learned world already owe the i 
discovery of a manuscript of Homer, with figures, and several ‘ 
considerable fragments, of Cicero, the works of Julius Fronto, I 
&c. has also found in the Ambrosian library, a work entitled, i 
Epitome Dionysii Halycarnassensis. It supplies the lost books 
of Liyy. 
, _ 
An edition of Politian is printed at Florence, with poetry, 
; taken from ancient manuscripts. a) 
) a 


GREECE. 


Desiring to restore learning to Greece, the emperor Napo- 
leon caused a regular newspaper, printed in modern Greek, to 
be established at Corfu. After we had possessed ourselves of a 
part of the Ionian islands, we established a rival gazette at Zante, 
under the title of the Ephemerides of the Ionian Isles delivered; 
and, in point of paper and typographic execution, it far excelled the 
gazette of Corfu. Of their relative merits it is not necessary to 
say much, the gazette of Corfu was the echo of the Moniteur, it 
possessed an immense circulation, and made the name and glory | 
of the French emperor familiar to the nations of the east. The 4 
Ephemerides of Zanté was undertaken on diametrically different 
principles; if the Corfu gazette declared an object to be white, 
the Ephemerides instantly proclaimed it to be black, and vice 
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versa. The termination of the power of Napoleon having freed 
it from control, it is now likely, under the care of sir William 
Gell, to become important to all lovers of letters, as it will in fu- 
ture regularly publish all intelligence from the continent of Greece, 
and give an account of the labours and discoveries of scientific 
travellers; and will, we hope, rear the monument, of which the 
foundations were laid by the emperor Napoleon, and revive the 
ancient spirit of Greece. 


—— ee 


UNITED STATES. 


[From the daily journals. ] 


It is with pleasure we announce the progress of labour-sav- 
ing machines in the United States. The attempts which have been 
made to prevent the migration of improved machinery in the dif- 
ferent departments of the cotton, woollen, and other manufacto- 
ries, have been unavailing: these improvements have, neverthe- 
less, found their way hither, at the same time the American geni- 
us has been at work, and overleaped the European improve- 
ments. Mr. G. Brewster, has built a machine for spinning wool 
by water power, which exceeds any thing of the kind known in 
Europe, and is now in complete operation at the woollen factory 
of Messrs. Wm. Young, Son and Ce. on the Brandywine—it pro- 


duces yarn of a superior quality, from 30 to 60 cuts in the pound, 
and the owners are of opinion that with their finest quality they 
can produce 100 cuts from the pound of wool. At the same place, 


E. Hovey’s (an American) machine, by water power, shears their 
superfine merino cassimeres equal to any thing executed by hand 
shears. Another artist is exerting his faculties in constructing a 
loom to work by machinery. 


ELECTION OF PRESIDENT. 
At the next election of president of the United States, the 
whole number of votes, in the different states, will be 218, as fol- 
lows: 
Vermont - 
New-Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
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Connecticut 
Rhode-Island 
New-York 
New-Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware + 
Maryland 
Virginia : 
North-Carolina 
South-Carolina 


Georgia - . 
Kentucky 
Tennessee - 
Ohio : 
Louisiana 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Total, 


' 
x 


The following table shows the periods at which the terms of 
the present senators will expire. On the 4th of March, | 


1817. 

Mr. Bibb, 
Brown, 
Condit, 
Howell, 
Mason, ( Va.) 
Talbot, 
Taylor, 
Thompson, 
Turner, 
Varnum, 
Wells, 
Williams. 


1819. 


Mr. Barry, 
Chase, 
Daggett, 
Fromentin, 
Gaillard, 
Goldsborough, 


King, 


Lacock, 
Macon, 

Mason, (N. H.) 
Morrow, 


Tait. 


1821. 
Mr. Barbour 
Campbell, 
Dana, 
Gore, 
Harper, 
Horsey, 
riunter, 
Roberts, 
Ruggles, 
Sanford, 
Tichenor, 
Wilson. 


The following persons have already been elected to supply 
the vacancies in the first class, whose term commences next 4th 


of March, viz. 


James Burrill, of Rhode Island, in the place of Mr. Howell. 
D. L. Morrill, of New-Hampshire, 


H. G. Otis, of Massachusetts, 


Thompson, 
Varnum. 
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Pickett 
The place of Mr. Gore, of Massachusetts, in the third class, 
who has resigned, has been filled with Eli P. Ashmun. We be- 


lieve there are at present no vacancies in the senate. 


Asa proof of the efficacy of the copper cement in preserving 
the bottoms of vessels, we insert the following fact: six months 
ago, the schooner Mary Ann, of this port, was payed with this ce- 
ment, and has made several voyages since to the United States, 
without any cleaning whatever; having lately taken the ground 
and injured part of her false keel, it became necessary to heave 
her down, which was done, when the cement was found to be in 
the same state nearly as when first laid on, except where it was 
rubbed off by taking the ground, and perfectly free from grass or 
barnacle.—WVassau Royal Gazette. 











— 


SUNKEN OR SLIDING LAND. 

About five acres of land, a short time since, slipped from the 

side of the hill east of the village of Herkimer,(N Y.) into the 
West Canada creek, near its confluence with the Mohawk river. 


LOSS TO LITERATURE. 
The London papers mention the entire loss, on the German 
coast, of the Abeano, capt. Maison, soon after leaving Hamburg 
for Boston. It is much feared, that a large part of the new library 
purchased for Mr. Jefferson, in Paris and Germany, were shipped 
on board this vessel, as also many invaluable literary works, se- 
lected in France and Germany, by professor Everet, for the Cam- 
bridge university. 
PERPETUAL MOTION. 
Notwithstanding the numerous and signal defeats of adven- 
turers in the grand scheme of perpetual motion, it seems that a new 
adventurer, about fourteen miles from Boston, is constructing a 
machine, for which he is about obtaining letters patent. If this new 
attempt should prove as fruitless as others, it will serve to show 
that perpetual motion exists only in endeavours to discover it— 


Boston Patriot. 
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D. B. Warden, esq. whose long residence in Paris, in an of- 
ficial capacity, has made him acquainted with all the American 


prize causes, brought before the courts in that city, from the coun- 
tries lately under the control of France, offers his services to the 
American merchants, as an agent for adjusting their claims, there 
being now a prospect, he says, that the different powers, by which 
this property was seized and sequestered will enter into some ar- 
rangement on the subject with the United States. 








TRAVELLING. ) 
The following statement of distance, fare, expense, and time 
of travelling, from Philadelphia to Quebec, may be of some use to 
the traveller: 


Expense Hours. Miles. 
From Philadelphia to New-York, by steam boats 


and stage, say, - - - $10 13 «96 
From New-York to Albany, by steam boat, 7 24 160 
From Albany to Whitehall, by stages, fare $5, 

expenses $3, - - - ~ wa ee 
From Whitehall to St. Johns, by steam boat, 9 26 150 
From St. Johns to Montreal, - - 3 4 $7 
From Montreal to Quebec, by steam boats, 10 24 186 


, 





$47 103 699 

Thats a person may travel seven hundred miles, in a little 
more than four days, at an expense of fifty dollars, or about seven 
cents per mile, and sleep comfortably on the way. The arrival 
and departure of the stages and steam boats are so arranged, that 
the above route may be performed in about five and a half succes- 
sive days, and the traveller tarry six hours in New-York, nine in 
Albany ‘nineteen at Whitehall, and six at Montreal. Such expe- 
dition in travelling, we believe, cannot be equalled in any other 
country on the globe. | 

CAUTION TO SURVEYORS. * 

No phenomenon more frequently astonishes land suryeyors 

than a sudden variation of the needle of their compass. This they 


generally attribute to the vicinity of iron ore; when the variation 
VOL. I. 3 L 
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proceeds from a very different reason. We shall enumerate a few 
of the principal causes which we know, by experience, tends to 
affect the magnetic needle. 

Ist. Rubbing the glass of the compass which is over the 
needle, with a silk handkerchief, or woollen cloth, is certain of af- 
fecting, in a degree, the magnetism of the needle; because this 
friction excites electricity, which always tends to alter the magne- 
tic power. | 

2d. Exposing the compass for any time to a hot sun, pro- 
duces the same effect. Ina hot day, the surveyor ought to be care- 
ful to cover his compass after he has made his observations. 

3d. Hammering, or beating in any manner, the brass of which 
the instruments are composed, will draw the N. pole of the nee- 
dle towards the hammered part. The brass of all magnetic instru- 
ments should be either left quite soft, or it should be chosen of 
such sort as will not be made magnetic by hammering; which 
sort, however, does not occur very frequently. 

4th. During a thunder storm, or immediately preceding it, 
the needle sometimes varies. 

5th. If the glass of the compass, or the brass round it, be not 
kept perfectly dry, a slight change will also be produced. 

6th. In surveying along the sea coast the north pole will al- 
ways tend one or two degrees towards the land. 

7th. The declination is always more west seven minutes in 
the afternoon of the day, than in the morning. 


The Washington society of Philade!phia have erected a very 
spacious and splendid public hall. It was solemnly dedicated on 


the Ist ult. in presence of the society, and a numerous assemblage 
of guests, among whom were upwards of two thousand ladies, 


Immense forests of wood, in Oxford county (Maine), have 
been on fire for several wecks past, and caused considerable de- 
struction to the ueighbouring fields. 


Gerret Quackenbush, an apprentice in an office at Albany, 
composed, one day last month, from half past six A. M. to a quar- 
ter past six P. M. 13,200 ems, brevier type, in close newspaper 
mattes, with the usual stoppages for his meals. 
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Wy 
to POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
1e LINES TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. INGLIS, 


Fate the wife of the Rev. James Inglis, D. D. Pastor of the first Presbyteri- 
an Church in Baltimore. 


The following elegy is a faithful tribute to the memory of a lady, who has 
been summoned, at an early age, from a sphere of active usefulness, to the place 
where “the weary are at rest.” In the doctrines of that religion which he so 
ably expounds and so eloquently enforces, her bereaved consort may find some 
consolation: but where shall the child of want find his usual succow, when 
Lb he is reminded by “ the churlish chiding of the winter’s wind,” of the diligent 
= benevolence of this exemplary lady? 


Au gentle shade, thy unobtrusive beam, 

O’er life’s dark wave, has shed its tender glow, 
But now thy smile, no more imparts a gleam, 

To warm the stream, that coldly rolls below. 


Whence came this beam, that late so meekly shone, ‘ 
Mellowed yet full, serene and yet how clear, 

Hov’ring o’er vales, where misery holds its throne, 
Affliction’s dreary, blighted home to cheer. Pe 





From Heav’n it flowed, from Bethlehem’s holy star, 
Whose living fire o’er Judah’s hills arose, 
Destined to cheer hope’s wearied eye, afar, 
And gild with placid ray, earth’s darkest woes. 


ary nee a 


As morning flower, in distant vale concealed, 


Drinks the rich beam, e’er all its charms unfold, 
Its snow-white bosom to the eye revealed, 
Thus in her soul, was each fair grace unrolled. 


Pure was her heart, for there an altar stood, 


Fraught with rich incense to her Saviour’s praise, 


The flame of love rose upwards to her God, 
Like Hebrew fire in one increasing blaze. 


LE 


Her charity, her love to God and man, 
How like the bow, that high o’er heaven extends! 
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What tho’ its arch, seem distant worlds to span, 
Its flowing skirt, towards ruin’d earth descends. 


Thy beam is set, thy lovelicst ray, the last, 
Too soon for us who tread this vale of wo, 

For pilgrims wand’ring, o’er life’s chequer’d waste, 
And those dear cherubs thou hast left below. 


Thy beam is set, like yonder star of night, 
Whose gentle ray, from human gaze retires, 
Revolves awhile, in distant fields of light, 
And there unfolds again its lovelier fires. 


Far better this than all the chequer’d scene, 
Of morn and eve, of changing light and shade, 
Of dark and bright, tumultuous and serene, 


Of joys sincere, but ah, how soon to fade. 


PARTING. 


THoveu our portal is not yet ornamented with Benedict’s inscription, our 
feclings are not steeled against the influence of the roguish god. Hence we are 
exhilarated when we see his influence exerted on willing minds, and sigh respon- 
sively when the malignant star is in the ascendant. The following lines are 
from an old English magazine; but we think they will be perused with a lively 
interest hy those lovers of our own time, who have experienced “ the sweet sor- 
row” which they describe. 


I Go, my love; and, till we meet again, 
Let hope and constancy the time beguile: 
Again to meet! that prospect shall restrain 
The tear that starts through my dissembled smile. 


Farewell! but there is finish’d all my boast— 
That tender accent falters on my tongue; 

And I must weep for that dear object lost, 
On which I gaz‘d so fondly, and so long. 


Oh stay! Oh turn! for I have much to say— 
One word! one look! I cannot leave thee so— 
Ah ne! she takes a distant different way; 
And I unheard, unanswer’d vent my wo. 
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From her soft voice no more I catch the seund; 
No more her beauties grace my happy side: 
I call, I search in vain, no more is found 
My sweet companion, and my promis’d bride * 








Back to those happy scenes, remembrance, fly! 
Thy lenient aid my sorrows shall remove: 

For thou from these dear moments canst supply 
Full many a proof propitious to my love. 


Much tho’ I lov’d, I found that love repaid; 
And seem’d of all men happy o’er the rest; 

Consenting beauty heal’d the wound it made; 
And love enslav’d me but to make me blest. 


My lips the story of my bosom told, 
Check’d by no scornful, no unkind reply; 
Her fav’ring glances bade my tongue be bold, 
And mutual passion kindled in her eye. 


The blush soft spreading o’er her downcast face, 
The sudden sigh half rising, half suppress’d, 
That coy distress that heightens ev’ry grace 
In silent eloquence her love confess’d. 


How sweet to snatch her not unwilling hand, 
And all delighted on her charms to gaze; 

While, mix’d with many a kiss, we fondly plann’d 
The tender conduct of connubial days! 


Each social virtue decks her gentle mind; 

And stedfast Honour waves his banner there; © 
So chaste a temple, love was proud to find; 

And truth proclaims her parting vow sincere. 





While sweet remembrance thus relieves my heart, 
Ah! why should grief so fair a prospect sour? 

Yes, we shall meet, and meet no more to part, 

And heav’n and love shall bless th’ expected hour. 
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Then fare thee well! and to thy constant mind 
Still be my mem’ry dear, tho’ I am gone; 
Still be each thought, each tender wish confin’d 

"To me whose heart is full of thee alone: 








Fond Hope the while shall cheer my drooping soul, 
In sweet impatience shall the time employ, 


Shall chide the lazy moments as they roll; 
And sooth my grief with thoughts of future joy. 





THE VETERAN TAR. 


Tune—“The Old Commadere.” 


AT the recent election for sheriff in this city, the following song was cireu- 
lated by the friends of Commonorse Truxtun, the successful candidate. It 
bears the signature of one of our correspondents, whose pen we are alwaya 
ready to hail. Heis one of the favoured few, that are allowed to repose in the 
fairy bowers of imagination, and hold converse with the muse. 


Split my seams! ’tis no time for a seaman to shy, 
And to stand shilly-shally on shore; 
Let a shark seize his hulk who would go to deny, 
His support to the Did Commodore! 
Gallant Old Commodore, 
Tough Old Commodore, 
Hardy Old Commodore, he-— 
Let a shark seize his hulk who would go to deny 
His support to the Old Commodore! 


When war blew a gale, and his thunder’s alarm, 
Bade the top-lights of Hope shine no more; 
Would you know who contended, my lads, with the storm, 
Do you see, twas the Oid Commodore! 
Gallant Old Commodore, 
Tough Old Commodore, 
Hardy Old Commodore, he— 
Wouid you know who contended, my lads, with the storm, 
Do you see, ’twas the Old Commodore. 
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Douse my glim! hardy Tars, here’s old 7ruxtun—a berth, | 
The hero shall have on the shore; 
The Freemen he honoured, shall honour his worth, 
And support still the Old Commodore. 
Gallant Old Commodore, 
Tough Old Commodore, 
Hardy Old Commodore, he— 
The Freemen he honoured, shall honour his worth, 


And support still the Old Commodore. 


Th’ Insurgent he tickled, and then taught our foes, 
With a Vengeance their fate to deplore, 


He ares our aid—no Jnsurgents oppose 
With a Vengeance the Old Commodore! 
; Gallant Old Commodore, 
’ Tough Old Commodore, 
Hardy Old Commodore, he— 
He axes our aid—no Insurgents oppose 
With a Vengeance the Old Commodore! 


‘The main-brace we'll splice, and our glasses we’ll fill. 
Till the Stingo, my boys, shall run o’er; 
Here’s our Navy and 7ruxtun—and heartily still, 
We’ll support, lads, the Old Commodore! 
Gallant Old Commodore, 
Tough Old Commodore, 
Hardy Old Commodore, he— 
Here’s our Navy and Truxtun—and heartily still, 
We’ll support, lads, the Old Commodore! 
VALERIAN 
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OBITUARY. 

Died—at Philadelphia, in the sixty-sixth year of her age, Mrs. Margaret 
Hare, relict of the late Robert Hare, esq. 

In the death of this most amiable and respectable lady, endeared to relatives 
and friends by an exemplary performance of all the domestic and social duties, 
a bereavement is suffered, which only admits the consolation, that a life passed 
in the practice of virtue, must receive the great reward of eterna! happiness. 

» William Buckley, a member of the society of Friends in thiscity. He 


was in the strictest sense an upright man, and his numerous friends will not 


soon forget the softness of his manners and the hospitality of his heart. 

At his residence in Cecil county, Maryland, Dr. Abram Mitche!l, in the 
eightieth year of his age. Dr. Mitchell practised medicine upwards of fifty 
years in Cecil county —devoted to his profession, with a mind naturally strong 
and classically stored, familiar with the ancient mode of practice and the mo- 
dern improvements, he was justly ranked with the first physicians of the state— 


possessing a manly constitution, his professional value was felt and acknowledg- 


ed through an extensive and laborious practice, till within a few years of his 


death. 
At Baltimore—Sarah Tyson, wife of Jesse Tyson, in the fifty-first year of 


her age. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


An unavoidable detention, while the editor was on a tour through tht 
eastern states, has occasioned some delay in the publication of the present num- 
ber. Our correspondents are thanked for their communications, which shall 
be noticed more particularly in our next. 

A gentleman in the western section of this state, who offered the use of 
the papers of an eminent foreigner, recently deceased, is reminded of his pro- 
mise. Did he not receive a letter on the subjeet, in reply to his polite commu- 


nication? 
The editor is preparing a sketch of the life of James Ross, Esq. whose por- 


trait was inserted in the last number. It is not always practicable to publish 
the engraving and the description in the same number: but when our numbers 
are sent to the dinder, the plates can be placed according to the directions of 
the owner. 

To the librarian of congress we are indebted for some curious marginal 
notes in Ms. in the handwriting of Dr. Franklin, copied from some of the 
books recently purchased by congress from Mr. Jefferson. His letter was mis- 
laid, but has been found. We shall be more careful of this gentleman’s favours 


m future. 
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